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GREAT BRITAIN, 


Vulgarly called 


STONF-HENG, 


[[ SALISBURY PLAIN, 


VN 
By INIGO :FONES, Eſq; Architect General to the King. 


To which are added, 


|| Tre CHOREA GIGANTU M, 


O R, 


tone-Heng Reſtored to the Danes, 


By Doctor CARLETON; 
AND 


Mr.Webb's Vindication of Stone-Heng Reſtored, ] 
| — In Anſwer to Dr. Charleton's Reflections; | | 


4 WIT H 


OnnnTArioNs upon the Orders and Rules of ARcHITECTURE | | 1 
| in Uſe among the Antient ROMANS. k 


Before the whole are prefixed, | 


4 
Certain MEemorns relating to the LIFE of INIGO JONES; 3 
with his Effigies, Engrav'd by Hollar; as alſo Dr. CHARLETON:S, | 


| 


by P. Lombart ; and four new Views of ST@NE-HENG, in its | 
preſent Situation: With above twenty other Copper-Plates, 4 
and a compleat INDEX to the entire Collection. | 


LUONGCTHN: 
Printed for D. BRowNE Junior, at the Black-Swan without Temple-Bar, 
and }. WoopMaAN and D. LyoN, in Ruſſel-Street, Covent-Garden. 
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I N IGO 7 ONE $, Eſq: 


FR. Inigo Jones was the Son of Mr. Igna- 
mus Jones, Citizen and Clothworker of 
London. He was born about the Year 1 572, 
in the Neighbourhood of St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral. Tis obſervable, his Chriſtian 
Name is in Spaniſh, and his Father's in 
Lam; for which ſome have aſſign d this Reaſon, that as \ 
his Father was a conſiderable Dealer in the Woollen Ma- | 1 
nufactury, tis probable, ſome Span;/h Merchant might | | 
have aſſiſted at his Baptiſm. - : Gs 
There is no certain Account in what Manner he paſs d his 
younger Vears, or where, or by whom he was brought up. 
It has however been ſuggeſted, that his Education was li- 
0 beral, and that he laid the firſt Foundations of his future 
Knowledge in the Univerſity of Cambridge. But there 
ſeems to be no other Ground for this Suppoſition, than a 
bare Conjecture. This indeed we know, that he was early — 
diſtinguiſh'd by his Inclination to Drawing or Deſigning, and 
was particularly taken notice of for his Skill in the Practice 
of Landſkip-Painting. Twas his Progreſs in theſe more 
curious Arts, that recommended him to the Fayour of that 


Mruolks of the Lies of 
reat Patron of all liberal Sciences, M illiam Earl of Pem- 
þ 4; At his Expence he travell'd. over /zaly, and the 
politer Parts of Europe; ſaw whatever ſtood recommend- 
ed by its Antiquity or Value, and from theſe. Plans form d 
his own Obſervations, which upon his Return Home he 

| perfected by gy and Application: And by theſe De- 
grees he roſe to ſuch an Eminence in the Knowledge of 
Architecture, that he was deſervedly eſteemed the /itru- 
vidgot his [Age d Cglitgrey. 7, 10 have a fine Inter- 
mixture of *Fancyand ment, ih his Dłcoratibns of 
Dramatick Entertainments, and the pompous Machinery 
of Maſques and Interludes.” Theſe were then the faſhiona- 
ble Diyerſions,of the Court, and were drawn up by the 
greateſt Maſtets. Several Repreſentations of this nature 
are ſtill extant by Ben. Johnſon, Sir William Davenant, 
and*the moſt eminent Poetick Writers of that Age. The 
Subje& was ſet down by the Poet, but the Invention, Or- 
nament, Scenes, Sc. were the Contrivance of Mr. Inigo 
Jones; and for theſe he received a very conſiderable En- 
couragement from the Court. 


His Capacity and Exactneſs ſoon rais d him to the good 
Eſteem o King James I. who promoted him to be Sur- 
veyor General of His Majeſtys Works. He was ho- 
noured with the ſame Employment by the Queen, Prince 
Henry, Chriſtianus IV. King of Deamark, and upon 
King, James's Demiſe, by his Succeſſor King Charles f. 
"Twas during this Interval, he form'd that moſt noble 
Structure, call d the Banqueting-Houſe, at White-Hall, 
which was at firſt deſign'd for the Reception of foreign 
Embaſſadors. The Ceiling was ſome Years after adorn'd 
by the Pencil of Sir Peter-Paul Rubens, with the Felici- 
ties of King Jamess Reign; and Draughts of theſe have 
been ſince taken, and lately publiſh'd by Sim. Gribelin, 
the Engraver. To him we owe the re-building of So- 
merſet-Howſe in the Strand, and the ſtately Piazza of 
Covent-Garden. In this laſt Performance, our Archite& 
had in View the Piazza of Leghorn, but has vaſtly ſur- 
paſs d the Original, by the Beauty and Largeneſs of his 
Pillars. But tis not in our Power to deſcribe the Number 
or form a Judgment upon the Excellence of his Deſigns. 
This is an Employment deſerving the Care of thoſe noble 

| Perſons, 


INIGO JONES, Eſq: 


Perſons, who have been at the Labour and Expence of pro- 
curing the Plans of em. And as the Publick is now to be 
obliged with a View of 'em in Sculpture, the Reader may 
expect a finiſh d Diſcourſe upon their Nature and Value. 
And thus there will be raisd a Monument to our Author's 
Memory, even more laſting than his own great Performances. 
Brick and Stone will decay, and Time deſtroy the Labours 
of the ableſt Architect; but the Works of the Learned 
will endure, ſo long as Reaſon and good Senſe ſhall have 
any Being in the World. 

Mr. Jones was no leſs diſtinguiſh'd by his Knowledge in 
the Theory or Hiſtory of Architecture, than he was emi- 
nent in the Practice. In Proof of this, we need only refer 
the Reader to this valuable Diſcourſe of Hrone-Heng Re- 
flord, which we here preſent him. "Twas drawn up by 
Direction of King James I. in the Year 1620, tho not 
publiſh'd till after the Author's Death, and is wrote with 
{o much Accuracy and Skill, that tis uncertain which moſt 
deſerves our Commendation, his Induſtry, or his Sagacity. 
After pl = YER and a long Serie of Aube tun 
he concludes at laſt, that this antient and ſtupendous Pile 
muſt have been originally a Roman Temple, inſcrib d to 
Cxlus, the Senior of the Heathen Gods, and built after the 
Tuſcan Order. | 
Ihe dreadful Inundation of Civil War, which ſoon af- 
ter follow d, involvd Mr. Joues in the common Calamity. 
His Integrity and Gratitude were ſtrong Motives for ad- 
hering to the Royal Family in its Misfortunes, and bear- 
ing a Part in its Ruins. Twas this his Loyalty, which 
made him the early Object of Spoil and Robbery, in thoſe 
licentious Times of Violence and Rapine. We learn from 

Mr Lloyd, that it coſt him four hundred Pounds by Way 
of Compoſition; a large Sum to be paid at ſuch a Time, 
and upon ſuch an Occaſion! See his Memoirs and Mar- 
 zyrology of the Royaliſis, Had our Author liv'd till the 
Return of Monarchy, his Lofles would have doubtleſs 
been made up to him; bur alas! he dy d eight or nine 
Years before the Reſtoration. Antony Wood informs us, 
upon the Authority of Mr. James, the Son of John 
Hebb, Eſq; a near Relation to Mr. Janes, that he dy'd on 
the 2 of July, 1651, at the Age of about ſeventy nine 

b Years. 
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MEMOIRS of the LIFE of 

Years, And yet the ſame Mr. Mood tells us, in another 
Part of the very lame Book, that Mr. Jones dy d about 
Midſummer-day in the Year following. And this laſt Ac- 
count ſeems the more authentick, as it refers to a very cir- 
cumſtantial Note at the Bottom of the Page, which ſpeci- 
fies the particular Time and Place of his Interment. Tis 
there ſaid that he was buried in the Chancel of St. Beunets 
Church, near St. Pauls Wharf, in London, on the 26th of 
June, 1652. His Monument was placed on the /Vorth 
Wall, at ſome Diſtance from his Grave, and was much de- 
fac d by the great Fire of London, which broke out in the 
Year 1666. 

We have already obſerv'd, that Mr. Jones's Book was 
not publiſh'd in his Lite-time. This Office was left to the 
Care of Mr. John Webb, of Butlezgh in Somerſetſhire, 
who in the Year 1655, ſent it Abroad in a ſmall Folio, 
under the Title of, The Antiquities of Stone-Heng on Sa- 
lishury-Plain Reſtored; and prefix d to it Mr. Jones's Ef- 
figies, eatch d by Hollar, after a Painting of Landyke's. 
As there were but few Copies originally printed, and theſe 
not much diſpers d during the ſevere AMiction of the great 
Plague, the moſt part of the Impreſſion was conſum d in 
the Fire of London the Year following. And by this means 
being become extremely ſcarce, and at the ſame time much 
ſought after by the Curious, as well for the Singularity of 
the Subject, as the Reputation of the Author, the Copies 
haye role in their Value to an immenſe Degree, and were 
{till not eaſy to be procured at any Expence. 

Mr. John Webb, to whom we owe the Publication of 
Mr. Jones's Book, was a Perſon of Credit and Character, 


was born in London, brought up at Merchant-Taylors 


School, afterwards reſided in Mr. Jones's Family, married 
his Kinſwoman, was inſtructed by him in Mathematicks and 
Architecture, and deſign d his Succeſſor in the Office of 
Surveyor-General. But he was prevented by Sir John 
Denham, whole ſuperior Intereſt procur d the Reverſion 
of it to himſelf, and he enjoy d it till the Day of his 
Death. About three Vears 5 the Publication of Mr. 
Joness Book, Mr. Webb printed an Eſſay, to prove, The 


original Language was that of China; which he afterwards 


improv'd and enlarg d: And the Manuſcript is ſaid to be 
| ſtill 


MET 


I'NIGO JONES, Eſq; 


ſtill extant in the Cathedral at Melli. He is alſo reported 
to have tranſlated from the Izalian, Tarcagnora's Hiftory of 
the World, and to have left it in the Hands of his Son 
Mr. James, whom ve have already mention d. 

Mr. Jones s Scheme, however ſupported with Learning 
and Argument, did not yet give a general Satisfaction. His 
Notion was warmly attack d by Dr. Walter Charleton, in 
a Treatiſe call d Chorea Gigantum, which was publiſh'd in 
1663; and here the Doctor is very poſitive, this extraor- 
dinary Monument was erected by the Danes. This Author 
was a Clergyman's Son of Hhipton-Mallet, in Somerſetſhire, 
brought up at Mzgdalen-Hall in Oxford, commenc'd 
Doctor in Phylick, was Phyſician in Ordinary to King 
Charles I. and afterwards to King Charles II. was a Mem- 
ber, and ſometime Preſident of the College of Phyſicians 
in London, and Fellow of the Royal Society. He was 
very eminent in his Profeſſion, and well-ſkill'd in the 
learned Languages, but reputed to have over-valued his 
Parts and Performances. He liv'd to an advanced Age; 
but by reaſon of ſome imprudent Management was obliged 
to retire from his Family to one of thoſe Iſlands, which are 


the Remains of our French Conqueſts; and there he paſs d 


the Reſidue of his Days in Obſcurity and Want. 

The Doctor, diſſatisfied with Mr. Joness Diſcourſe, 
caus d a Copy of it to be tranſmitted to Olaus Wormins, 
the celebrated Antiquary of Denmark; and Wormins re- 
turn d his Opinion of Stone Heng in ſeveral Letters to 
Dr. Carleton. From the Authorities and Arguments pro- 
duc'd in theſe Letters, the Doctor drew up his Treatiſe, 
in which he maintains, that this ruinous Fabrick was in 
reality of Daniſh Original. The World however did not 
generally come into the Doctor's Sentiments; tho Sir 
William Dugaale is laid to have approvd em in private 
Converſation, and Mr. Dryden wrote an elegant Panegy- 
rick to the Author upon his Performance. This renew d 
the Controverſy, and gave Occaſion to Mr. Webb to vin- 
dicate the Opinion and Memory of his Kinſman Mr. Jones, 
in a Tract of his own Compoſition, which he calls, A in- 
dication of Stone-Heng Reſtored; wherem the Roman Ar- 
chitecturè is diſcuſs d. And even the Enemies to Mr. Jones's 
Scheme will allow, that Mr. Webb has drawn up his De- 
fenſe wich Learning and Judgment. Bur 


ay 


MzmMoirs of the LIFE, &c. 


But tis not our Deſign to interpoſe in an Affair of this 
Nature, which has already employ'd the Pens of ſo many 
eminent Antiquaries, and brought forth ſo many different 
Opinions. Mr. Samms, in his Britannia, will have this 
Structure to have been Phenician; Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Webb believe it to be Roman; Mr. Aubrey thinks it was 
Britiſh; and Dr. Charleton derives: it from the Danes. 
And het if the true old Writing of the Name be ST aN- 
HENGEST, as the Monaſticon /eems to tell us, I cannot 
ſee, lays Biſhop Nzchol/on, 'why the Saxons may not have 
as juſt a Title as any, to the Honour of it. There is a 
Manuſcript Treatiſe ſaid to have been written upon this 
Subject, by one Mr. Jahn Gibbons, and tis poſſible this 
Gentleman may have a different Notion from all the reſt. 
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ANTIQUTTY. 


I Diſcourſe of STonNt-HtxG 
RR 25 10ulded off and caſt into à rude 
Form, from ſome few indigeſted 

© | Notes of the late judicious Archi- 
tect, the Vitruvius of bis Ape, 

INIGO JONES. That fo venerable an Anti- 

quity might not periſh, but the World made be- 

holding to him for reſtoring it to Light, the De- 
fires of ſeveral his Learned Friends have en- 
couraged me to Compaſe this Treatiſe. Had he 


ſurvived to have done it with his own Hand, 


there had needed no Apology. Such as it is, 
I make now yours. Accept it in his Name, 
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AEING naturally inelined! in my younger Vears to 
ml ſtudy the Arts 7 Deſign, I paſſed into foreign 
Parts to converſe with the great Maſters thereof 
in Italy ; where I applied my ſelf to ſcarch out 
the Ruins of thoſe ancient Buildings, which in 
Deſpite of Time it ſelt, and Violence of Barba- 
rians, are yet remaining. Having ſatisfied my ſelf 
in theſe, and returning to my native Country, I applied my Mind 
more particularly to the Study of Architecture. Among the anci- 
ent Monuments whereof, found here, I deemed none more worthy 
the ſearching after, than this of Srone-Heng ; not only in regard of 
the Founders thereof, the Time when built, the Mork it (elf, but al- 
ſo for the Rarity of its Invention, being different in Form from all 
I had ſeen before; likewiſe, of as beautiful Proportions, as elegant 
in Order, and as ſtately in Aspect, as any. 

King James, in his Progreſs, the Year One thouſand ſix hundred 
and twenty, being at Wilton, and diſcourſing of this Antiquity, I 


=. S wo; 
D . 2 


was ſent for by the Right Honourable William, then Earl of Pem- 


broke, and received there his Majeſty's Commands to produce, out 
of mine on Practice in Architecture, and Experience in Antiqui- 
ties Abroad, what poſſibly I could diſcover concerning this of $zone- 
Heng. What mine Opinion was then, and what I have ſince col- 
lected, in relation thereunto; I intend to make the Subject of this 


preſent Treatiſe, And certainly, in the intricate and obſcure Study 
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of Antiquity, it is far eaſier (as Camden very well obſerves) to te · 


fute and contradict a falſe, than to ſet down a true and certain Re- 


ſolution. For mine own part, in what I ſhall here deliver, I in- 


tend not to ſtruggle againſt any Opinion commonly and long ſince 


received. Let every Man judge as it pleaſeth him. What Opinion 


ſoever the Readcf inclines to, I ſhall not make much material, my 


Aim being, # Deſire only to vindicate, as much as in me lies, the 
Founders of this venerable Antiquity from Oblivion, and to make 


the Truth, as far forth as poſſibly I may, appear to all Men. 
Several Writers, both Strangers, and our own Countrymen, have 
treated of Stone-Heng. Before recite whoſe Opinions, I think not 
amiſs to ſeek this Subject from the moſt ancient Times, endeavour- 
ing thereby to give Satisfacſſon, whether of no the Druids, alias 
Druide, in Authors indifferently written, and in old Time the 
Prieſts of the Britains and Gauls,) or the ancient Britains, for the 
Druids Uſe, might not be the Founders of ſo notable a Monument; 
which if they were, there is then no Cauſe why beſtow farther 
Study or Pains, in ſcarching who the Founders were, but acquieſce 


in the Honour of our own Nation's firſt Erection of it. 


As far nevertheleſs, as from Hiſtory, ancient or modern, may be 
gathered, there is little Likelihood of any ſuch Matter, conſidering 
eſpecially what the Druids were; alſo, what ſmall Experience the 
Britains, anciently inhabiting this Iſle, had, in Knowledge of what- 


ever Arts, much leſs of Building, with like Elegancy and Propor- 


tion, ſuch goodly Works as Stone-Heng. 
Concerning the Druids in the firſt Place; true it is, they are re- 
ported in ancient Times to have been in great Eſteem in this Iſland, 


where their Diſcipline and Manner of Learning was ſuppoſed to be 


firſt invented, and from hence tranſlated into Gaul. 222 na in 
Britannia reperta (faith Ceſar) atque inde in Galliam tranſlate eſſe 
1 They are ſaid in like manner to have ordered and 
diſpoſed all divine Matters, as well in relation to their ſeveral Kinds 
of Sacrifices, as to expounding whatever Rites of their idolatrous 
Superſtition ; inſomuch, you may call them (if you pleaſe) the Bi- 
ſhops and Clergy of that Age. 
Their Power moreover, and Preheminence, was not confined 
within the ſtrict Limits of ſacred Matters, but enjoying a more 
large Prerogative, temporal Negotiations, and Affairs of State were 
tranſacted by them: The managing of Peace and War was uſually 
remitted to their Authority, even when Armies were ready to join 
in Battel. Publica iis (faith Strabo) & privata judicia commit tun- 
tur, & aliquando cauſis bellorum diſceptandis jam acie congreſſuros 


compoſuerunt. Judges they were (faith Ceſar alſo) in almoſt all ci- 


vil and criminal Cauſes: Sentence they gave in Caſe of Life and 
Death: Decide they did, Controverſies and Debates betwixt Party 
and Party: Finally, whatever elſe was requiſite. and convenient to 
keep the People in due Obedience to their Princes, they wholly 
took the Care and Charge of. 15 $54 3 
Theſe were the main Affairs wherein the Employment of the 
Druids conſiſted, and whereunto they wholly addicted themſelves. 
Whoſoever deſites to know more of them, may read Cæſar, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, Diogenes Laertius, Ammianus Mar- 
9 | _- cellinus, 
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cellinus, and ſuch like ancient Authors. But, whatſoever theſe, or 
other Hiſtorians have written of the Druius, certainly, Stone- Heng 
could not be builded by them, in regard, I find no mention, they 
were at any Time either ſtudious in Hrchitecture, (which in this 
Subject is chiefly to be reſpected) or skilful in any thing elſe eon- 
ducing thereunto. For, Academies of Deſign were unknown unto 


them: publick Lectures in the Mathematicks not read amongſt 
them: nothing of their Painting, not one Word of their Sculpture 


is to be found, or ſcarce of any Science ( Philoſophy and Aſtro- 
numy excepted!) proper to inform the Judgment of an Architect; 
who, (as Vitruvius faith”) ſhould be peritus Graphidos, eruditus 
Geometria, & Optices non ignarus, &c. perfect in Deſgn, expert in 
Geometry, well ſeen in the Opticks, Skitful in Avithmetick, a good 
Hiſtorian, a diligent hearer of Philoſophers, well experienc'd in Phy- 
fuck, Muſick, Lau and Aſtrolog y. | 

Of all that have written of the Druids, no Author knew them 
better than Ceſar, neither hath any more fully deſcribed them; who 
after a large Diſcourſe of their Diſcipline, Privileges, and Theolo- 
gy, Multa de ſideribus (faith he) atque eorum motu, de mundi ac 
terrarum magnitudine, de rerum natura, &c. diſputant, & juventuti 
tranſadunt. They make much Diſpute, and inſtruct their Scholars in 
many things concerning the Stars, and their Motion, the Greatneſs 
of Heaven and Earth, of the Nature of Things, &c. As for other 
Arts relating to the Mathematicks, or any Works of this Kind, 
he makes no manner of Mention, though himſelf an Architect, 
glorying in his own, and much more extolling others Invention in 
that Art. | ie 9 25 
The Truth is, thoſe ancient Times had no Knowledge of pub- 
lick Works, cither Sacred or Secular, tor their own Uſe, or Ho- 
nour of their Deities. Beſides, they usd not any Buildings of 
Stone, or (for ought is manifeſt) knew ſo much, as how to ordcr 
working therein. The Druids led a folitary contemplative Life, 
contenting themſelves with ſuch Habitations, as either meer Ne- 
ceſſity invented, to ſhelter them from Contrariety of Seaſons, with- 

out Art, without Order, without any whatever Means tending to 
Perpetuity : or, ſuch as Nature alone had prepared for them in Dens, 
and Caves of deſert and darkſom Woods; eftecming it, queſtionleſs, 
the higheſt Secret of their Myſtery, rather to command in Caves 
and Cottages, than live like Kings, in Palaces, and ſtately Houſes. 
They were too wiſe, knew too well, 'twas their Humility, Integri- 
ty, retired manner of Life, and pretended Sanctity poſſeſt the Peo- 
ple with an awful reycrend Efteem of them; and which fed, and 
kept up their Reputation throughout the Country, when outward 
Appearances of State and Magnificence would either have brought 
them into Envy, and their Superſtition into Contempt, or them- 
ſelves and Religion both to be wholly extirpated and laid aſide. 

Pomponius Mela diſcourſing of the Druids, Docent multa ( faith 


he) nobiliſſimos gentis clam & din vicenis annis in ſpecu, aut in 
abditis ſaltibus. They teach the Nobility, and better Sort of their 
Nation, many things, even twenty Tears together, ſecretly in Caves, 
or cloſe Coverts of obſcure Woods and Foreſts. Such and no other 
were their Habitations, ſuch their Univerſities, and publick Schools. 

EIT As 
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As fot their Temples and ſacred Structures, they conſiſted not in Va- 
riety of Forms, Coſtlineſs of Materials, or Perfection of human Arts, 
but were of Natures own framing in like Manner, being no other 

rim i, 16. than Groves of Oak. The Druids choſe of Purpoſe (faith Pliny) ſuch 
Groves: for their divine Service, as ſtood only upon Oaks; nay they 
ſolemnized no: Sacrifice, nor performed any ſacred Ceremonies with- 
out Branches and {Leaves thereof; from whence they may ſeem 


well enough to named Drpade in Greek, which ſignifies as much 
as. Oak Prieſts. | 


The Romaus Ving forced their Paſſage, and x gained Victory over 


the Druids in Angleſey, cut down their Woods and Groves, amongſt 

| them xeckoned holy, and conſecrated. to their execrable Super- 
2 . ftitions. Exciſe luci ( faith Tacitus ſevis ſuperſtitionibus ſacri. 
To this Purpoſe, Zumphry Lloyd, in his Hiſtory of Males, the 

vaſt Woods growing in that Ifland; were not only by the Romans, 

but afterwards, When the Chriſtian Faith took Place in this Nati- 

on, by the Chriſtians alſo fell d and rooted out. And why? becauſe 


of the Idolatry (ſaith he) and abſurd} Religion uſed in them. 


Again, in his Epiſtle to Ortelius concerning the Iſle of Angleſey, 


the. ſame Author affirms ;, though there is little Wood now grow- y 


ing there, yet every Day the Roots and Bodies of huge Trees of 


a wonderful Length and Bigneſs are by the Inhabitants found, and 
digged out of the Earth, in divers Places in low. runde Wit 


champion Fields, 


Now, if inſtead of theſe Roots, and Bodies of Trech, the Nins 


of ancient Structures had been there found, it might peradventure, 


with ſome Probability, have been preſumed, either that the Druids 


uſed Temples, or ſome other Buildings of Stone. For, their an- 
cient Seat was in the Iſle of Mona, now Angleſey, whence mo- 
dern Writers ſtyle it Inſulam Druidum, the J KS of the Druide, 
and Sedem Druidum, the Seat of the (Druids. And from hence, 
queſtionleſs, it came to paſs, the Romans, with ſuch. Difficulty, 
under the Conduct of Suetonius Paulinus, brought that Iſland un- 
der their Power; nor was it wholly ſubdued to their Empire, un- 
til Julius Agricola s Time. For, whereas in other Parts of Brj- 
tain, the People contended for Liberty only, there, they fought 
pro aris & focis, for Liberty and Religion both. 

Tacit. Aun. There it was the Bratzſh Armies ( ſaith Tacitus) being imbat- 

(iv. 16. tailed, the Women ran to and fro amongſt them in ſable Weeds, 
their Hair about their Ears, and Fire-brands in their Hands, like 


infernal Furies, the Druids round about them alſo, lifting up their 


Hands to Heaven, and pouring forth deadly Curſes ; the Novelty 
of which Sight bred ſuch Amazement in the Roman Legions, (the 
Romans here, it ſeems, were unacquainted with the _ till 
then) that they ſtood ſtock till, and cloſe together, not once mov- 
ing a Foot, as if poſſeſſed with a Reſolution to act nothing at all, 
but receive their Deaths tamely and without any great Reſiſtance. 
Wherefore, beſides, that Hiſtory hath not remembred the Ruins 
of any ancient, Buildings digged up in Angleſey ; if cither this An- 
_ Faquity had been remaining in that Iſland, or any Author deliver- 
ed ſuch Actions of the Druids, as aforeſaid, performed about the 
Place, where Stone- Heng remains ſtanding, there might have been 
2 ſome 
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ſome Advantage made thereof to the Purpoſe now in Hand. But 
Angleſey excepted, ancient Writers give them Reſidence in no Part 
of Britain beſide, nor are they remembred by any, to have been 
found elſewhere, throughout the whole Nation. With reſpe& 
whereunto, if the Druids had Knowledge, either to build the like 
magnificent Structures, or Uſe for any ſuch, they would, without 
all peradventure, have erected them upon the fame Place rather 
where themſelves reſided, than elſewhere. 

Neither are we to wonder, they choſe ſuch an Out-nook or 
Corner as Angleſey, to reſide in; in regard, there, they lived remote, 


and ſolitary; ; there, were ſtore of Caves, and Dens to inſtruct their 


Scholars in, cloſe and retired Places for their own Habitations, and 
plenty of Groves to perform their ſacred Myſteries in. Moreover, 
they paſt their Days there, like the Hermits of old Time, accord- 
ing to their own Deſire, in full Contentment, and with free Liber- 
ty to ſtudy, and contemplate - hat they pleaſed. For, Angleſey 
(we muſt know) in thoſe Times of yore, was wholly overgrown 
with deſert Woods, and obſcure Foreſts, from whence the ancient 
Britains calld it Mis Dowil, the ſhadowy or dark Iſland. Which 
Name it ſtill retains, and is well known thereby to the now In- 
habitants, who are, even at this Day, likewiſe enclined, (yea, they 
uſually accuſtom themſelves) to commit things more to Memory, 
than Writing ; and, as having received it by Tradition from their 
Anceſtors, living in thoſe ancient Times, ſtill endeavour to obſerve 
that Cuſtom of the Druids, who held it unlawful to commit any 


thing to writing. As Cæſar (in the ſixth A of his Commenta- c cum, li. 5: 


rics of the Gauliſh War) delivers. 


Concerning the Britams in the next Place, The Condition of 
thoſe ancient Inhabitants of this Iſland in the Druids Time duly 
conſidered, ( vis. in what manner they lived, how unskilful in all 


Sciences, and civil Cuſtoms, what Deities they had, in what Places 
they adored them, and what manner of Buildings, or ſacred or ſe- 
cular, were uſed by them) as little Reaſon aPPcars, that this An- 
tiquity was by them erecte t. \ 

As for their manner of living, the See were then a ſavage 
and barbarous People, knowing no uſe at all of Garments. Veſtis 


ſum non cognoſcunt (faith Herodian.) Now, if deſtitute of the Hadan. ws. 3. 


Knowledge, even to clothe themſelves, much leſs any Knowledge 
had they to erect ſtately Structures, or ſuch remarkable Works as 
Stone-Heng. What Faſhions they uſed to adorn their Bodies with, 
the ſame Author tells us. As à rare and rich Habiliment, they 
wore about their 1 15 and Necks Ornaments of Iron (ſaith he ) 
and did pounce and colour their Bodies with ſundry Forms, in 


rude manner repreſenting ſeveral Creatures. In which regard, they 


would not be otherwiſe clothed, leſt conſtrain'd thereby to hide 
ſuch their ſimple (though with them much eſteemed ) Bravery. 
Again, in other their civil Cuſtoms, they were no leſs rude and 
ignorant; ; yea, ſo barbarous, even in things appertaining to com- 
mon Suſtenance, and whatever Husbandry; that (as Srrabo) Qui- gu 4 
dam corum ob imperitiam caſeos nullos conficiant, cum tamen latte 
abundent : alii hortos colendi, & aliarum partium rene 18 
nari ſunt. Many of them, though they had great plenty of Milk, 
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1e their want ef Skill was ſuch, they kneu not how to make 


Cheeſz : athers ſo fimple, they knew not to order their Gardens or 

Their Country alſo then lay uncultivated, no Corn ſown. Quæ- 
vis herba & radix cibus eſt, Their Food was Herbs and Roots 
(ah Dian GCaſpus,) Hence Sir Walter Raleigh calls them the 
Britiſh. Noemadss, And (by the way) it may not inappoſitely be 
obſervd, Milk, Roots, and Fruit were the chief banquetting Diſhes; 
and Skins of Beaſts (if clothed) the moſt coſtly Habits of our Forc- 
fathers, Now who can, in Reaſon imagine, that any great Knowledge, 
Practice, or Delight of Arts and Sciences, wherein the Elegancy of 
Architecture conſiſts, ſhould be in Uſe or Eſteem, amongſt a People, 
wholly devoted (as I may ſo ſay) and given over to ſuch Barbarity ? 
There ere then n publick Roads, or common High-ways to 
paſs. from one Place t another, no conſtant Habitations, Nec mæ- 
nia, nee urbes, Nex Tawns, nor Walls (as Dion out of X:philine 
bath it) much leſs Temples, or other Buildings made of Stone, 
compoſed by Art, with Order, and Proportion. 

Moreover, who, caſt their Eyes upon this Antiquity, and examine 
the ſame with Judgment, muſt be enforced to confeſs it erected by 
People, grand Maſters of the Art of Building, and liberal Sciences, 
whereof the ancient Britains utterly ignorant, as a Nation wholly 
addicted to Wars, never applying themſelves to the Study of Arts, 
or, troubling their Thoughts with any Excellency. Omnis arbor 
domus, Every Tree being inſtead of 4 Houſe to them. "1 
In the Wars which Bunduica (whom Tacitus calls Boadicia ) 
Queen of the Jceni, undertook againſt the Ramaus, wherein ſeven- 
ty thoufand of their Citizens, and Allies periſhed; in diſdainful Con- 
tempt. of the Experience in Arts, wherein the Romans flouriſhed, 
She accounted it her chiefeſt Glory ( faith Dion Caſſius) to com- 
mand over the Britains, in regard, a People they were, who had 
not learned or knew, what belonged to the cultivating and manur- 
ing f Lands; or the Practice of Arts, or ta be Craftſmen in any 
thing ſave War. Qui non agros colere, non opifices eſſe, ſed bella ge- 
rere options didicerunt, Where you ſee, their having nor Experience 
nor Practice in any kind of Sciences, War excepted, was cnforc'd, 
by Bunuduica, as redounding greatly to the Britains Honour, much 
Advantage being made thereof by Her, towards advancing Her De- 
ſigns, as the Hiſtorian: plainly tells us. 25 


But certain it is, however barbarous in other Affairs, a moſt 


warlike People they were, never, untill the Forces of the whole 
World united in the Raman Empire conſpiring to ſubdue them, 
liable to Conqueſt: neither could all that Power, till after Num- 
bers of Vears ſpent in the Attempt, with infinite Expence of Men 
and Treaſure, eyer prevail againſt them. Now, as their ſole Skil- 
fulneſs was in War, ſo they idoliz d principally what had relation 
thereunto, their Dea optima maxima, being Victoria, whom they 


worſhipped under the Name of Andates. Another Goddeſs they 


had in much Eſteem, called Aaraſte, which ſome imagine (as the 
Nemeſis. amongſt the Greeks) was their Goddeſs of Revenge. Theſe, 
according to theix ſavage manner of living, they adored in Groves, 


their 
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STONWE-HENOG Reflored. 


their Sacrifices, and divine Myſteries in, (as from ſeveral Authors 
I have already proved.) Neither find I any particular Place men- 
tioned, to which any of theſe their Temples (if they may ſo be 
called) were aſſigned; only Audates (it ſeems from Dion Caſſius) 
had a Grove ſacred to her in the Country of the Icenz, ancient- 
ly containing Norfolk, Suffolk, mens, bs and Huntingdon le, 
far enough from Stane- Heng. 

Beſides, it is not to be paſt. over in Silence, how Tacitus ex- 


preſſeth himſelf in the before cited fourteenth Book of his Annals, 


telling us; tho Romans overthrew not the Temples, or razed to the 
Foundations, any of the facred Structures of the Druids and Byi- 
tains made of Stone, or other Materials, which he might as read- 
dily have done, if they had uſed any ſuch: but poſitively, the No- 
mans cut down the Britains Woods and Groves, amongſt them 
reckoned holy, and conſecrated to their execrable Superſtitions. 
True it is, other Temples, of greater Magnificence than already 
ſpoken of, I find none: Ornaments of Art to enrich them they 
were not acquainted with: ſuch orderly compoſed Works as Srone- 
Heng they had not any: yea, no kind of ſacred Structures of Stone 
were in uſe amongſt them: their Idolatrous Places being natural- 
ly adorned, only with wild, and oyer-grown Shades, deſigned and 
brought to Perfection by Dame Nature ther felf, ſhe being Archi- 
tect- general to all their Deities. Nor did it conſiſt with their vain 
Religion to uſe any other, they making their Worſhip, performing 
their Ccremonies, -offering their Sacrifices in dark and obſcure 
Groves, moſt conformable unto their barbarous, and inhumane, hu- 
mane Oblations. 

Neither muſt it ſeem mange, ey uſed no otherTemples than theſt, 


it not being their Cuſtom alone; for the Excelſt or high Places 
mentioned in the ſacred Story, wherein tlie Heathen performed 


idolatrous Rites unto their Idols, were commonly Groves, affected- 


ty ſited upon ſome mountainous Place, without any Houſe or Tem- 
oh. The Perſians of old, (of whom Herodotus) Neque ftatuas, 
neque templa, neque aras extruere conſuetude eft, Erected neither 
Images, nor Temples, nor Altars: quinimo hoc facientibus inſaniæ 
tribuere, accountin "g it great Folly and Madneſs in thoſe that did: 

but aſcending to the Tops of the higheſt, and moſt lofty Hills, on 
them offered Sacrifices to their Gods. From hence, Xerxes, in his 
Expedition, burnt down the Temples of the Greeks, becauſe they 
ſhut up their Gods therein, to whom all things are open and free, 
and to whom the whole Univerſe ſerves for a Temple. The Aba/- 
gians alſo ( inhabiting Mount Cancaſus) did worſhip, even till Pro- 
copius his Time, Groves and Woods; and in a barbarian Simplici- 
ty eſteemed the very Trees themſelves to be Gods. In like Man- 
ner, the Northern and Southern People of America, made all their 
Invocations and Exorciſms in Woods. The ancient Germans likc- 
wiſe conſecrated Woods and Foreſts. Lucos ac nemora conſecrant, 
faith Tacitus of them. And the like Places for idolatrous Super- 
ſtition, did divers other barbarous Nations uſe, before reduced to 
Order, and Civility of Life, Tacitus giving this Reaſon for it; They 
thought it a Matter ill beſceming the Greatneſs of their Deities, 


to encloſe them within Temples made by Art. His Words — 
ec 
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STONE-HENG Reſtored. 


Nec cohibere parietibus Deos arbitrantur, they thought it not fit to 
reſtrain their Deities within compacted Walls : id eft, neque templis, 


neque domibus, viz. neither within Temples or Houſes made with 


Hands, as C. Pichenas commenting thereon more fully inter- 
. prets. K- 7 1 


Touching the. Manner of the Buildings of the ancient Britains, 


and of what Materials they conſiſted," I find them ſo far ſhort of 
the Magnificence of this Antiquity, that they were not ſtately, nor 


ſumptuous; neither had they any thing of Order, or Symmetry, 
much leſs, of Gracefulneſs, and Decorum in them, being only ſuch 
as Ovid (relating to the firſt Age of the World) makes Menti- 
on of. | 1 


2 ons antre fuerun t. 
Et denſi frutices, & junctæ cortice virge. , ' 7 


Thus Engliſhed by Arthur Golding. 


. ——their Houſes were the Thick, 
And buſhy Queaches, hollow Caves, and Hardles made of Sticks. 


To like Purpoſe Vitruvius. In the rst Ae of the . World ( Gaith 
he) Men lived in Woods, Caves, and Foreſts, but after they had 


found out the Uſe of Fire, and by the Benefit thereof were invited 


to enter into a certain kind of Society, cperunt alii de Fee, Fa- 
cere tecta, alii ſpeluncas fodere ſub montibus, nonnulli hirundinum 
nidos, & edificationes earum imitantes, de luto &. virgultis facere 
loca, 27 Some of them began to make themſelves Habi- 
tations 0 Ongar, Some to dig Dens in Mountains; other ſome, 
imitating the Neſts of Birds, made themſebves places of Lome and 
Twigs, and ſuch like Materials, to creep into, and ſbroud them- 


ſelves in. Directly after which manner of Workmanſhip, were 


the Houſes of the ancient Britains. OA 
Domos ex calamis aut lignis ut plurimum habent compattas, Their 
Hoſes for the moſt Part are of Reed and Wood, faith Diodorus 
iculus. | N 
In the Northern Parts they live in Tents. Degunt in tentoriis, 
(ſaith Dion epitomis' d by Xiphiline.) | 
Their Cities were without Walls, the Country without Towns. 
Urbium loco ipſis ſunt nemora, ( ſaith Strabo) Woods ſtand them 
inſtead of Cities or Toumns. Arboribus enim dejectis ubi amplum 
circulum Lp, ipſi caſas ibidem ſibi ponunt, & 27 tabula 
condunt, ad uſum quidem non . temporis. For when by felling 
of Trees, they have incloſed, and fenced therewith a large circuit 
of Wood, therein they raiſe Cabbins and Cottages for themſelves, 
and Hovels for their Cattel, of no great Continuance, but only to 
ſupply their preſent. Uſe and Occaſion. | 
Oppidum Britanni vocant (faith Ceſar) quum ſilvas impeditas 
vallo atque foſſa munterunt, quo incurſionis hoſtium vitandæ cauſa, 


 convenire conſueverunt, The Britains call a thick Wood, encloſed 


about with a Ditch and Rampire, made for a Place of Retreat to 
avoid the Invaſion and Aſſault of their bordering Enemies, a T own. 
3 N Thus, 
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STONE-HEN G Reſtored 


Thus, you ſcc, in what Condition the Inhabitants of this Iſland 
lived in thoſe ancient Times, having of themſelves, neither Deſire, 


nor Ability to exerciſe, nor from others, Encouragement to attain 
whatcycr Knowledge in the Art of Building. Precepts, and Rules 
therein, the Druids neither could, nor would impart unto them: 
That they could not, appears from what is formerly ſaid, and in 
what skilful above others, they communicated nothing, but to thoſe 
of their own Society, taking ſpecial Order (as Ceſar athirms ) their 
Diſcipline might not be divulged. 

As for Colonics of any Nation practiſed in Arts, from whom 
they might receive or Knowledge, or civil Converſation, there were 
none ſettled amongſt them: neither had they Commerce, or Trat- 
fick, with any People experienced therein, much leſs Acquaintance 
with a&y other, except thoſe of Gaul, well near as barbarous as 


themſelycs. None of the Gauls in a Manner, had any Knowledge 


( faith Czar) of the Nature and Quality of the People of Britain, 


or of the Places, Ports, or Paſſes of the Country. Neque enim 


temere prater mercatores illo aait quiſquam, neque 1s ipſis quid- 


quam, præter oram maritimam, atque eas regiones que ſunt con- 
tra Galliam, notum eſt. For, not any went thither without im- 


minent Danger, except Merchants, and they alſo could give ac- 
count of. nothing, ſave only the Sea-coaft, and thoſe Countries which 
were oppoſite to Gaul. Never any Colony of the Greeks, for ought 


I know (faith Ortelius) was ſeated in Britain. And Cæſar, the ord. 4 C. F. 
firſt of all the Romans that diſcovered it, faith Camden. 


If Deſire nevertheleſs, to know in what Times the ancient Brz- 
tains began to be civilized, when to learn the Knowledge of Arts, 
to build ſtately Temples, Palaces, publick Buildings, to be eloquent 
in foreign Languages, and by their Habits, and Attire, attain the 
Qualities of a civil, and well ordered Pcoplc, Tacitus ſhall relate 
the ſamc. I 

Sequens hiems ſaluberrimis concultis abſumpta, &c. The Winter 
euſuing (being the ſecond Year of Julius Agricola his Propretorſhip, 
or Licutenancy in Britain; Titus: Veſpaſran Emperor, about one 
hundred thirty three Years after the firſt Diſcovery thereof by Czfar ) 


Cefar. lib. 4. 


Camden fo. 2, 


was ſpent in moſt profitable, and politick Councils ( faith Tacitus.) rw. in wie. 
For, whereas the Britains were rade, and diſperſed, and thereby Aer. 


prone, upon every Occaſion, to War; Agricola, to induce them by 


Pleafire to Quiegneſs and Reſt, exhorted them in Private, and 


helpt them in Common to build Temples, Houſes, and Places of 
public Reſart, commending thoſe that were forward therein, and 
puniſhing the Refractory. Moreover, the Noblemens Sons he took, 


aud inſtructed in the liberal Sciences, preferring the Wits of Britain, 
to the Students in Gaul, as being now . ambitions to attain 
the Eloguence of the Roman Tongue, whereas lately they utterly 
rejected that Language. After that, our Attire grew in Account, 
and the Gown much uſed amongſt them, and ſo by little and little 
they proceeded to Provocations of Vices, to ſumptuous Galleries, 
Baths, and exquifite Banquettings. Thus far Tacitus. Now had 
there been but the leaſt Mention made, by any Author, concern- 


ing the Druids inſtructing, and training up the ancient Britains in 


any ſuch Matters, as theſe, (which Tacitus remembers the Romans 
3 | to 
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STONE-HE NO Reſtored. 


to have done) what Concluſions might have been rais d from them 3} 
what preſumptive Reaſons drawn, to prove Stone-Hieng a Work 
of the Druzds, or at leaſt erected for their Ule ? 

To conclude, if this Authority from Tacitus only, (an Author 
eſteem'd the Polhbius of the Latins) be throughly weighed, it 
will evidently manifeſt, ( whatever elſe hath formerly been deliyer- 
ed) there was no ſuch thing in Britain, before the Romans ar- 
rived here, as that which we now call Stone-Heng. What Credit 
elſe with Poſterity could Tacitus expect to gain, in affirming the 
Britains were taught and inſtructed in the liberal Sciences by the 
Romans; if thoſe Arts acknowledg'd, to be practis'd amongſt the 
Britains before > What need to have told us, the Romans made 
them skilful in erecting ſumptuous Palaces, ſtately Porticos, and 
publick Places, if the Inhabitants here, accuſtomed to enjoy ſuch 
noble Buildings, before the Romans Arrival in this Land > Why, 
tell ſucceeding Ages, when gentle Perſuaſions not prevail, to make 
the Britains innovatc, and admit of ſacred Structures to whatever 
Deitics, Agricola compell'd them to found magnificent Temples, 
and afliſt therein, if this Antiquity Sfore-Heng extant before thoſe 
Times? Why alſo, ſhould the Britains look upon the Temple erect- 
ed by the Romans at Camalodunum, ( ſuppoſed Maldon in Eſſex) 
in Honour of Claudius ſacred Memory, as an Altar of perpetual 
Dominion over them, if been uſed to ſuch Structures before! Yea, 
ſuch an Eye- ſore the Britains accounted it, as, that Temple was 
one of the principal Cauſes, which gave Birth to that fatal Inſur- 
rection under Boadicia. Neither would Tacitus have magnified 
the introducing thoſe Cuſtoms amongſt them, as admirable Policy 
in Agricola, and the true and only Rule to bring them from their 
rude, and diſperſed manner of living to Civility, if the Britains 


attain'd ſuch Diſcipline before, or any Knowledge in the Excellen- 
cy of Architecture preceding the Time of the Romans Government 


here. No, for what faith Camden? It was the Brightneſs of 
that moſt glorious Empire, which chaſed away all ſavage Bar- 
bariſm from the Britains Minds, like as from other Nations, whom 
it had ſubdued. 
Furthermore, in the Time of this Agricola, Britain was full 

diſcovered, the Romans had circumnavigated it, and knew, for 
certain, it was an Iſland, formerly doubted of till his Time; yea, 
there was not a Port (as I may ſo ſay) a Bay, Mountain, Valley, 
Hill, Plain, Wood, or Foreſt, cither any Cuſtom, Rite, Ceremony, 
or what elſe belonging to the Knowledge of the Country, or Man- 
ners of the People, but the Romans were then as well acquainted 
with ( eſpecially, in that Part of the Iſland now call'd England) 
as, at this Day, the Inhabitants themſelves are. Nevertheleſs, what 
Mention ſoecver is made by their Hiſtorians, concerning other Mat- 
ters of the Britains, not one Word is to be found of this Anti- 
quity, or any Building of this Kind in uſc amongſt them. Bur, 
becauſe ſome curiouſly Learned have deſired ſomewhat to be ſpok- 
en for their better Satisfaction touching this Particular, I have been 
too prolix. In a Word therefore, let it ſuffice, Stone-Heng was 
no Work of the Druids, or of the ancient Britains; the Learn- 
ing of the Druids conſiſting more in Contemplation than Practice, 
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STONE-H ENG Reſtored. 


and the ancient Britains accounting it their chiefeſt Glory to be 
wholly ignorant in whatever Arts. Neither could it be otherwiſc, 
ſecing their Life ſo uncivil, ſo rude, ſo og of Wars, and conſe- 
quently void of all Literature, (as Camden relateth.) | 

Yet, before I come to ſpeak of this middle Age (if I may fo 
call it) wherein the Romans prevailed, and to compleat their Vic- 
torics gave firſt Riſc to Civility in this Ifland; as, I began with 
Times of great Antiquity, ſo muſt I now deſccnd to thoſe leſs an- 
cient, and modern, wherein, as Poſterity hath ſuffered and irrepara- 
ble Damage, through want of writing in thoſe. firſt Times, ſo hath 
it been almoſt at as great a Loſs, by too much writing in latter 
Times; ſo many Authors, ſo much Contraricty, ſo little Certainty 
is found amongſt them. Who, when they could not ſcarch out the 
Truth indced, labourcd to bring forth Narrations invented by them- 
ſelves, without or Reaſon, or Authority: delivering (faith Camden) 
their ſeveral Opinions, rather with a certain pleaſant Variety to 
give Contentment to their Readers, than with any Carc or Judg- 
mcnt to find out the 'Truth of Things. 


T HOSE ancient Hiſtorians who (among other Actions of the 
Britains) treat of this Antiquity, differ much in their ſeveral Re— 
ports. And, as it is uſual with Hiſtoriographers of other Nations, 
where, they cannot give a juſt and rational Account of unwonted 
Accidents, beyond the common Courſe of Things, to fill up their 


Stories with fabulous and incredible Relations; ſo, no marvel, if 
we hear the like in our own Hiſtories. Credibile enim eſt calami- tom 4. 


11 


Cam. fo. 4. 


— 


tatem bellicam, que eccleſias und cum bibliothecis exhauſerat inſini- 2 Arth, 
tis, clara vetuſtatis monumenta abraſiſſe. For evident it is, through“ N 


the Calamities of Wars ( faith Leyland) which together with in- 


finite Libraries ruined the Churches themſelves, the certain Records 


of our Antiquities, are utterly loſt. Unae ſcripturienti de antiqui- 
tate Britannica occultiſſima pleraque omnia. I hereby the Writers of 
the Britiſh Stories, are all of them, for the moſt Part, very obſture 


and doubtful. 


Some others again, eſpecially the moſt ancicnt and authentick 
Britiſh Hiſtorians, who liv'd in Ages next ſucceeding thoſe, wherein 
Stone-Heng might probably be firſt erected, have wholly paſſed it 
over with Silence. In like manner vencrable Bede, William 
Malmesbury, Roger Hoveden, and others, ſpcak nothing thereof, as 
happily, willing rather to decline it altogether, than deliver it upon 


frivolous Conjectures, and in ſo doing caſt a Blemiſh upon their 


other Labours. Neither is it improbable, that the moſt ancicnt 


Authors, conſidering the Times wherein they wrote, upon the firſt 


ſpringing up of Chriſtian Religion here, might through Zeal unto 
the true God, forbear to commemorate unto Poſterity, Places de- 
ſigned for Idolatrous Uſes; endeavouring rather, to ſuppreſs the 
Memory thereof, and make ſucceeding Generations ſolicitous therc- 
in; than, in that Infancy of divine Worſhip, to illuſtrate the Mag- 
nificence of the Heathens, for building ſuch notable Structures to 
their falſe Gods. Inſomuch, I find very little, or no Mention at 


all thereof in the Britiſh Stories, except by Jeffrey Monmouth, 
with ſome who follow him, and by ſuch Authors only as our moſt 
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STONE-HENO Reftored. 


judicious Writers hold in many things, either meerly fabulous, or 
overladen with malicious, or accidentary Untruths. Such Relati- 
ons nevertheleſs, as they make thercof, I ſhall endeavour to de- 
liver in their own Words, teduccable into two Conjectures, vVzz. 
either that Stone- Heng was erc&cd by A. Ambroſius in ancient 
Times King of the Britaims) in Memory of the Britiſb Nobility 
perfidiouſly lain at a Treaty by Hengiſt the Saxon: or elſe, ſet 
up by the Britains themſelves in Honour of Him their ſaid 
King. 

Giraldus Cambrenſis, curiouſly diligent in his Relations of the 
Miracles in Ireland, amongſt other ſtrange. things in thoſe Parts, 
reckons up this Antiquity Srome-Heng. Fit antiqnis temporibus 
in Hibernia, /apidum congeries admiranda, { faith he) qu & Cho- 
rea Gigantum dicta fuit, quia Gigantes eam ab ultimis Africæ 
partibus in Hiberniam attulerunt, &e. There was in Ireland in 
ancient Times, à Pile of Stones worthy Admiration, called the 
Giants Dance, becauſe Giants, from the remoteſt Parts of Africa, 
brought them into Ireland, and in the Plains of Kildare, not far 
from the Caſtle of the Naaſe, as well by Force of Art, as Strength, 
miraculouſly ſet them up. Theſe Stones (according to the Britiſh 
Story) Aurelius Ambroſius, King of the Britains, procured Merlin 
by ſupernatural Means to bring from Ireland, into Britain. And, 
that he might leave ſome famous Monument of ſo great a Treaſon 
to after Ages, in the ſame Order, and Art, as they ftood former- 
ly, ſet them up, where the Flower of the Britiſh Nation fell by the 
cut-throat Practice of the Saxons, and where under the Pretente 
of Peace, the ill ſecured Touth of the Kingdom, by murdrous De- 


frens were ſlain. 


Rainulph Monk of Cheſter, ſpeaking. of Aurelius, alias Aure- 


lianus Ambroſius (by others called Ambroſins Aurelianus) ſaith 


(as Sir John Treviſa the Prieſt in old Engliſh laid it down) 
Mis WB2other Ufer Pend2agon by help of Perlin the P2ophef bꝛougbt 
Choream Gigantum, that is @tonehenges out of Jreland. Stonehenge is 
now in the Plain of Salisburp: of that bringing of Stonehenge cut of 
Ireland, ſpeaketh the Bzifiſh Stozy, if it ſhould lawfully be ptrowed. 

It appears, Rainulph of Cheſter, as caſy Credit as he gave to 
ſtrange Stories, had not much Confidence in this: and if, accord- 
ing to Jeffrey Monmouth, or Matthew Weſtminſter, I ſhould ſer 
it down, I preſume you would be of his Mind. But I affe& not 
ſuch Conceits, they arc neither fitting my Diſcourſe, nor your Per- 
uſal. Nevertheleſs, ſeeing none of them tell us, by what Ways, 
or Arts, Giants (as they will have it) brought them from the 
remoteſt Parts of Africk into Ireland (for it ſcems they could not 
handſomely find a Merlin to help them therein alſo ) I ſhall take 


ſo much leave, following Jeffrey Monmouth's Steps, as to give you, 


at lcaſt, ſome Part of the Story, and relate (according to their Opi- 
nions) how they came from Ireland hither. After Jeffrey Mon- 
mouth's Diſcourſe of Uter Penaragon's Victory over the Iriſh, who 
with Merlin forſooth and a great Army, was ſent by A. Ambro- 
ſius to fetch the Giants Dance, Lapidum ſtructuram adepti ( faith 
he) gaviſe ſunt & admirati; circumſtantibus itaque cunttis, acceſ* 
ſit Merlinus & ait, utimini viribus veſtris juvenes, ut in deponendo 
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lapides iſtos, ſciatis utrum ingenium virtuti, aut virtus ingenio ce- 
dat, &c. i. c. Having found the Structure, froh Foy they fell in- 
to Admiration, and ſtanding all of them at Gaze round about it, 
Merlin draws near, and thus beſpeaks them: Uſe now your utmoſt 
Strength, young Men, that in taking away theſe Stones, you may 
diſcover, whether Art to Strength, or Strength gives Place to Art. 
At his Command therefore, they bring ſeveral ſorts of Engines, and 
adareſs themſelves to pulling it down. Some Ropes, ſome Cables, 
Some had made Lathers ready, that what they ſo much deſired, 
might be effefted, but in no wiſe able to atchieve their Purpoſe. 
Deficientibus cunttis, ſolutus eſt Merlinus in riſum (ſaith Jeffrey) 
& ſuas machinationes confecit. Denique cum queque neceſſaria 
appoſuiſſet ; levitts quam cred; poteſt lapides depoſuit : depoſitis au- 
f tem, fecit deferri ad naves, & intropont : E ſic cum gaudio in 
Britanniam revert? caperunt. All of them tired, Merlin breaks out 
into Laughter, and provides his Engines. Laſtly, when he 
had ſet all things in a Readineſs, hardly to be believd it is, 
with what Facility he took them down: being taken down, he 
cauſed them fo be carried to the Ships, and imbarked ; and ſo with 
Foy they began their return towards Britain. Leaving it for us to 
ſuppoſe, with as ſmall Labour they were imbarked, diſ-imbarked, 
| and brought from their Landing Place to Salisbury Plain: all (it ſeems) 
done by Merlins Spells. But of this too much. | 
f Nevertheleſs, as I contemn Fables, fo do I embrace, and take 
; Pleaſure in the Truth of Hiſtory : and therefore, that which con- 
cerns the Slaughter of the Britiſb Nobility by Treaſon of Hengiſt 
Commander of the Saxons, as of greater Moment, and Truth, I 
ſhall more fully relate. And Jeffrey Monmouth's Authority in this 
treachcrous Slaughter of the Br:tazns, though I reſpect not ſo much, 
as Ninnius, Malmesbury, Sigebert, and others that affirm the ſame ; 
yet, becauſe he was rhe ſift, aſter ſo many, and ſo ancient Au- 


thors, that father'd Stone-Heng their Monument, and A. Ambroſius 
Founder thereof, and therefore muſt trace him, and his Followers 
therein; I will give you the Hiſtory likewiſe from him, and thus 
it was: Hengiſt, upon his return with new Supplies into Britain, 
finding Vortigern beyond Expectation reſtored to the Crown, and 
withal greatly alienated in his Affections towards him, prepared for 
his Defence, with Force of Arms. But, whether he thought him- 
ſelf too weak ; or, that he rather ſought to be eſpecially revenged 
on the Britiſh Nobility, who had wholly unrivetted his Deſigns, 
or both; he thought it no difficult Matter to delude him by a Trea- 
ty, whom formerly he had fo caſily beguiled with his Niece Row- 
ena. To which Purpoſe, he makes an Overture, to compole the 
Enmities betwixt them at a Parley ; and the King accepting it, ap- 
F points Ambresbury Town their meeting Place, Nec mora, ſtatuta die 
3 inſtante condenerunt onnes intra nominatam urbem (faith Jeffrey) . ,,, 1; 6, 
4 de pace habenda colloquium inceperunt. Ut igitur horam prodi- 
tioni ſue idontam inſpexiſſet Hengiſtus, vorrferatus eſt, NEMET 
\ | OURE SAXAS; & ilico Vortigernum accepit, & per pallium deti- 
. nuit. Audito otyus ſigno, abſtraxerunt (i. e. eduxerunt) Saxones cul- 
: tros ſuos, & aſtantes principes invaſerunt, ipſoſque mhil tale præ- 
1 meditantes jugulaverunt circiter quadringentos ſexaginta inter Ba- 
| rones 
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Verſtegan Ch. 5. 


STONE-HENG Keſtored. 


rones & Conſules. The prefixed Day being come, they all, without 
delay, met in the aforeſaid Town, and began their Treaty for Peace ; 
when therefore Hengiſt ſaw fit Time for Execution of his intend- 
ed Treaſon, he cried out, giving the Word, MEMET OURE $AXAS 
(NEM EOWR SEAXES ( ſaith Verſtegan) that is, tate your SEAXES 3 
a Kind of crooked Knives, which each of the Saxons then car- 


ricd cloſely in his Pocket) and forthwith ſeiſed upon V ortigern, 
and held him by his Robe. The Saxons quickly hearing it, drew 


forth their Knives, and fell upon the Britains ſtanding by, of whom, 
part Noblemen, part off cers of State, expecting no ſuch Deſign, 


they flew four hundred and ſixty. Quorum corpora beatus El- 
dadus poſtmodum ſepelivit, atque Chriſtiano more humavit, haud 


longe a KAER-CARADANE, quæ nunc Salesberia dicitur, in came- 


Mat. Weſt. 
fo. 84. 


Hollinſh. I. 5. 
Speed lib. 7. 
Sto fo. 53. 4. 


G. Mon, lib. 5. 


forenamed Town, and there treate 


terio, quod eft Firs cenobium Ambrii. Whoſe Corpſes holy Eldad, 


according to Cuſtom, after Chriſtian Manner interred, not 9 from 
KAER-CARADANE, not called Salisbury, in the Church: yard adjoyn- 
ing to the Monaſtery of Ambresbury. | 


With this Relation of the Saxons Treachery, Matthew Weſtmin- 


fter (in his Flores Hiſtoriarum) ſeems to agree. And it wholly 


deſtroys the Opinion commonly received, that the ſaid Treaty 
with the Saxons, the Maſſacre of the Britains, and likewiſe their 
Interment, were at Srone-Heng; and that in Memory of thoſe 
Matters ſo tranſacted there, A. Ambroſius in the ſame Place erect- 
ed this Antiquity. Wherefore, I much wonder, our modern Hi- 
ſtorians ſhould cite the aforeſaid Authors in Confirmation thereof, 
eſpecially, when they affirm directly, the Treaty was held in Am- 
bresbury Town, and that the Britiſb Nobility fell by Treaſon there. 
Fuſſit Vortigernus & cives & Saxones Maiis Kalendis, que jam 
mſtare incipiebant, juxta Ambrii cenobium convenire (faith F. Mon- 
mouth) Vortigern commanded both his own People, and the Saxons, 
upon 1 he C alends of May then roaching, fo appear near to the 

1 * of Ambresbury. In Pago Ambri convenire, to meet in 
the Town it ſelf of Ambresbury (faith Matthew Weſtminſter.) In 
Order to which Summons, (that I may proceed with Jeffrey Mon- 
mouth's Story. explaining himſelf poſitively concerning the Place) ſta- 
tuta die inſtante convenerunt omnes intra nominatam urbem, &c. 
the appointed Day being come, all 7 them met together within the 


The Iflue whereof was, that 
upon the Word given (as before related) The Saxons drew their 


Knives, and falling upon the Britains ſtanding by, flew them. And, 
leſt Poſterity ſhould doubt thoſe ſacrificed for their Country's Cauſe 
neglected in their Funerals, he leaves not there, but gives us the direct 
Place, and manner of their Burial, affirming plainly they were bu- 
ried by a Metropolitane of thoſe Times, even in a Church-yard, as 
Chriſtians ſhould.. In cemeterio, quod eſt juxta cænobium, In the 
Church-yard, cloſe by the Monaſtery, (faith he.) There is not one 
Word mentioned (I pray obſerve) of Salisbury Plain, where this 
Antiquity Stone-Heng remains, throughout all their Story. | 
But, it's objected, although they were buried at the Monaſtery, 
the Monument for their Memory, might be ſet up elſewhere, in 
a Place more proper, and more conſpicuous ; even, as in the moſt 
properly conſpicuous Places where great Actions happened, Trophies 


Were 


* 
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were erected by the Romans, whoſe Cuſtoms A. Ambroſius living 
long Time amongſt them, knew very well. I anſwer, A. Ambroſius 
is ſuppos d by Bede, and the beſt Authors, deſcended from the Ro- 
mans; who, living many Years under their SubjeQion, in foreign 
Parts, had fully inform'd his Judgment, no doubt, with whatever 
Cuſtoms, civil or martial, then in Uſe amongſt them. For, though 
the Romans in thoſe Times, had utterly loſt all Knowledge of Arts, 
queſtionleſs civil and martial Cuſtoms, in ſome Sort, continued 
with them. Nevertheleſs, if A. Ambroſius did erect any Monument 
for the Britiſh Nobility, he rather, doubtleſs, endeavoured to ob- 
ſerve the Rules of his own Religion, being a Chriſtian, than the 
Heatheniſh Cuſtoms of his Anceſtors. However, in erc&ing it, at 
the Place of their Interment, he purſued both. As for the Chri- 
ſtians honouring to Poſterity their famous Men after Death, it be- 
ing ſo well known, I need not relate it. And, as concerning the 
ancient Romans Manner in burying their Emperors, and thoſe that 
had triumphed, or otherwiſe deſerved well of the Common-wealth, 


though they burned their Bodies abroad, the Place for Sepulture Thoma/. Pro- 


of their Aſhes was within the City, Monuments to their Memo- 0 fo. 46. 
ry being erected, upon the ſame Place where buried; ſo was Pub- 
licola honoured, ſo the Fabritiz, the Cæſars, and others. And, 
after the ſame Faſhion it ſeems, was the Monument for the Britiſh 
Nobility (if any) ſet up where they were interred; as in the Place of 
all others moſt proper for it, all the conſiderable Circumſtances 
touching their Deaths, happening there in like Manner. | 
It's true the Romans ſet up Trophies for great Victories, in the 
moſt eminent Places where thoſe Victories were obtained by them; 
as the Trophy for Caius Marius his vanquiſhing the Cimbrians, in 
the moſt notable Place where that memorable Field was fought. 
Alſo, the Trophy dedicated to the Memory of Auguſtus Ceſar, that 


by his happy Conduct all the Alpine Natious were reduced to 
Roman Obedience, was erected in the moſt conſpicuous Place of 


the Alps. Now, this martial Cuſtom conſidered, the Britiſh No- 
bility being (as the aforeſaid Hiſtorians maintain) ſlaughtered in the 
Town, and buried at the Monaſtery adjoyning ; ſome one of thoſe 
high Hills, on either Side Ambresbury, had certainly for Site been 
more eminent, and the Monument it ſelf more expoſed to the daily 
View of Travellers, than about two Miles from the Town, in a 
Place remote, where this Antiquity ſtands. Which, though indeed 
eminent of it ſelf, and overlooking the Plains adjoyning; yet, at 
a large Diſtance, eſpecially on that Side towards Ambresbury, and 
Salisbury-ward, is ſo ſurrounded with Hills, as it appears with an 
Aſpect of Religious Horror, rather than as carrying any Form of 
whatever Sepulture. Og 3 

This, though ſufficient to refute the preceding Objection (the 
former Reaſons being grounded upon Cuſtoms only) I ſhall yet, 
from the Hiſtories of thoſe Times, further anſwer thereunto; Mat- Al f. 
thew Weſtminſter tells us, A. Ambroſius having compleated his Vic-5. 92. 
tories over Hengiſt, and ſubdued his Sons at Tork; Deinde por- 
rexiſſe ad monaſterium Ambri, ub: Principes N facebant, quos 
Hengiſtus prodiderat ; P thence came to the Monaſtery at Am- 
bresbury, where the deceaſed Nobles, whom Hengiſt re lo 
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G. Mon. lib. 8. 


Cam. fo. 254. 


STONE-HE NG Reflored. 


buried. And Jeffrey Monmouth, proſecuting the ſame Story, affirms 
alſo, that A. Ambroſius being come to the Monaſtery, ut locum quo 
defuncti jacebant circumſpexit, pietate motus in lachrymas ſolutus 
eſt, dignum namque memoria cenſebat e, qu tot nobiles pro 


patria defunctos protegebat. So ſoon as he caſt his Eyes upon the 
Plare where the ſlaughtered Princes lay interred, deplored them; 
eſterming that very Ground which covered ſo many Nobles, dying for 
their Country's Cauſe, worthy eternal Memory. Upon this Conſi- 
deration, Precepit Merlino (faith the fame Author) /apides circa 
ſepulturam erigere, quos ex Hibernia aſportaverat. A. Ambroſius 
commanded Merlin, that the Stones brought out of Ireland (for he 
ſtill troubles himſelf and Readers therewith) ſhould be erected about 
the Place of their Burial. Whereby it clearly appears their Sepul- 
chre was ſet up about the ſame Place where they were buried, and 
not elſewhere. Alſo, as fully that their burial Place (as both the 
faid Hiſtorians have told us) was at the Monaſtery of Ambresbury, 


or Church-yard adjoyning to it. All which former Circumſtances . 


duly weighed, *tis not poſſible Stone-Heng ſhould be ſuppoſed their 
Monument; except Jeffrey Monmouth, having made ſo formal a 
Tale of their caſy Tranſportation from Ireland, would compel us 
alſo to imagine, Poſterity might as caſily be induced to aſſent, 
they were in like Manner removed from the Church-yard at Am- 
bresbury to Salisbury Plain, the one being equally as ridiculous as 
the other, and no manner of Credit to be given to either. 
Wherefore, lay ing all the aforeſaid Authorities together. Firſt, 
that Grraldus Cambrenſis formerly cited, tells us, (in that Part of 
his Story which carries moſt likelihood of Truth) a Monument was 
ſet up by A. Ambroſius, in Memory of the Britains, lain at a 
Treaty by the Saxons, upon the very ſame Place where ſlain; and in 


Order thercunto the aforeſaid Britiſb Hiſtorians unanimouſly athrm- 
ing the Place at which that Treaty was held, and where thoſe 


Britains were ſlain, was the Town it ſelf of Ambresbury, not where 
this Antiquity Stone-Heng remains: again, if ſuſpect Cambrenſis 
Authority, and allow rather what our Hiſtoriographer of Monmouth 


faith, that the Monument was erected by A. Ambroſius, upon that 


Plat of Ground, where the ſlaughtered Britains lay buried; he tel- 
ling us alſo, their burial Place was in the Church-yard of the Mo- 
5 Ambfesbury (at the Monaſtery it ſelf, faith Matthew Meſt- 
minſter) certainly then their Monument (whatſocyer it was) being 
ſet up at the Place, where they were both ſlain and buricd, and 
(according to the aforeſaid Authors) they being nor ſlain nor bu- 
ried at Hone-Heng, it muſt neceſſarily follow, this Antiquity was 
not erected in Honour of thoſe Britains. Unleſs any Man will 
undertake to prove (which moſt certain it is none can) Srone-Heng 
ſtands now, where Ambresbury Rood of old: or that the Mona- 
ſtery and Church-yard thereof were not at Ambresbury, but at 
Stone- Hing. | 
That the Monaſtery of three hundred Monks, ſtood there, (to 
wit at Ambresbury ). Camden, out of the Book called Eulogium, 
affirms. And, that the Church-yard was cloſe adjoyning to it, 
there's no Queſtion to be made. Firſt, becauſe in all Times ſince 
Monaſteries erected, it was always in uſe, to lay out Places for 


3 Church- 
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Church-yards belonging to them, near to the Monaſteries them- 
ſelves. Secondly, becauſe divers Sepulchres, upon ſeveral Occaſi- 
ons, broken up at Ambresbury Monaſtery, manifeſt the ſame. Third- 
ly, becauſe Feffrey Monmouth plainly tells us, they were buried in ©: Men. 
cemeterio, quod eſt juxta canobium; in the Church-yard which is © © © ® 
cloſe by the Monaſtery. Laſtly, it is further confirmed by theſe his 
formerly recited Words, A. Ambroſius being come unto the Mona- 
ſtery, caſt his Eyes upon the Place where the ſlaughtered Princes 
lay interred. Which is not poſſible he ſhould have done, if the 
Church-yard had been at Stone-Heng; it being very well known 
Stone-Heng cannot be diſcern'd, even from the higheſt Hills, upon 
thoſe Parts eſpecially, that next ſurround Ambresbury, much leſs from 
the Monaſtery it ſelf, ſited in the Bottom of a deep Vale by the 
River Avor's Side. 

Among other Sepulchres found at the ſaid Monaſtery, it's worthy 
Memory, that about the Beginning of this Century, one of them 
hewn out of a firm Stone, and placed in the Middle of a Wall, was 
opened, having upon its Coverture in rude Letters of maſly Gold, 


R. G. A. C. 600. The original 


Inſcription 1 
could not pro- 


The Bones within which Sepulchre were all firm, fair yellow co- ny; ſuch Re- 
loured Hair about the Scull, a ſuppoſed Piece of the Liver, near 9% Mereot 
upon the Bigneſs of a Walnut, very dry and hard, and together came to my 
therewith, were found ſeveral Royal Habiliments, as Jewels, Veils, ny We 
Scarts, and the like, retaining even till then, their proper Colours. choſe Perſons 
All which were afterwards very choicely kept, in the Collection A — 
of the Right Honourable Edward, then Earl of Hertford : and of EEE bo 
the aforeſaid Gold divers Rings were made and worn by his Lord- fertcd it here, 
ſhip's principal Officer. Concerning which Tomb ( though J liſt 
not diſpute) why might it not be the Sepulchre of Queen Guinever, 
Wife of King Arthur; eſpecially the Letters R. G. as much to 
ſay, Regina Cuinc vera, declaring her Title and Name; and the 
Date An. Chr. 600. (if truly copied) agreeing (poſſibly well enough) 
with the Time of her Death? Beſides, Leyland affirms, ſeveral 79% © . 
Writers make Mention, ſhe took upon her a Nuns Veil at Am- 
bresbury, died, and was buried there. To which he gives ſo much 
Credit, that (whatever Giraldus Cambrenſis delivers to the contra- 
ry) he will by no Means allow, either her Body to be afterwards 
tranſlated from Ambresbury, or, at any Time, buried, by her Hus- 
band King Arthur at Glaſtenbury. Unto Leyland's Reaſons for 
her interment at Ambresbury, Camden (it ſeems) inclines allo, 
becauſe wholly ſilent of her Sepulchre, diſcovered any where elſe: 
though he at large ſets down all the Circumſtances of her Hus- 
band's Body, its being found at Glaftenbury. For, had Camden ap- 
prehended any thing inducing him to believe, her Body had been 
together with his there found, he would never, certainly, have con- 
cealed it from Poſterity. 8 | | 

Whether the aforeſaid Tomb ſo found, were her Monument, yea 
or no, enough concerning the Slaughter and Sepultures of the afore- 
mentioned Britains; as alſo, that Stone-Heng was not erected in 
Memory of them. Let us come now to Aurelius Ambroſius, __ 
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ſee whether Polydore Virgils Story in Relation to Stone-Heng agrees 
with what other Authors have delivered of Aurelius. For from 
Polydore's Authority; our modern Writers raiſe their ſecond, and 
quite contrary Opinion: namely, that the Britains erected this 
Antiquity for A. Ambroſius his Sepulchre. 

Polydore Virgil treating of the Actions of thoſe Times betwixt 
the Britains and Saxons ; Britanni, Duci ſuo Ambroſio de republi- 
ca bene merito magnificum (ſaith he) poſuerunt ſepulthrum, &c. The 
Britains in Memory of his great Atchievements for the Common- 
wealth, erected a magnificent Stpulchre to their Chieftain Ambro- 
ſius, made of great ſquare Stones in Form of a Crown, even in that 
Place, where Fighting, he was ſlain, that the Proweſs of ſo great 
a Commander, ſhould neither be forgotten among ſt themſelves, who 
then lived, or left unremembred to Poſterity. Which Monument 
remains even to this Day, in the Dioceſe of Salisbury, near unto 
the Village called Ambresbury. | 

This Opinion of Polydore is grounded (as I conceive) upon no 
great likelihood. For, ſhould the Britiſp Nobles, far inferior to 
A. Ambroſius, in Honour, and Dignity, be buricd in the Church- 
yard of a Monaſtery, and a Sepulchre aſſigned for Ambroſius him- 
ſelf in the open Fields? Should that Chriſtian King, who had ac- 
compliſhed ſo many great Atchievements victoriouſly againſt the 
Pagans Enemics to Chriſt? Cauſed Churches to be repaired, which 
the Barbariſm of the Saxons had deſtroyed ? pulled down and de- 
moliſhed idolatrous Places of the Heathen, and (as is more proba- 
ble) rather, than erected by him, whilſt living, to others, or by 
others, to his Memory aftcr dead, the very firſt that began to de- 
face this Heatheniſh ſacred Structure, (for, though a Roman, yet a 
Chriſtian, and Zeal to true Religion, might, no doubt, cauſe him 


diſpenſe with ruining idolatrous Temples though formerly built, 
and conſecrated to falſe Gods by his ſeduced Anceſtors) ſhould 


he, I fay, be buried Pagan-like, in unſanctified, unhallowed Ground, 
and others far leſs eminent, leſs conſpicuous, in more noble, and 
ſacred Places? It could never be. Neither Reaſon of State, nor 
Fervor of Piety, in thoſe more ſcrupulous Times, could ever admit 
thereof. | {Tra TY 
Had Polydore, or any other, told us ſome Pagan-Saxon-Com- 
mander lay there intombed, twould have carried a ſhew of much 
more Credit, and the ancient Cuſtom of that Peoples burying their 
dead might have been produced, at leaſt as a probable Argument, to 
confirm the ſame. . For the Saxons a Pagan Nation, if any of their 
Princes or Nobility died, in their Houſes at home of Sickneſs, were 
buried in pleaſant, and delightful Gardens ; if from home, and in 
the Wars, not far from their Camps, in Heaps of Earth caſt up 
in the Fields, which Heaps they called Burrows : and the promif- 
cuous common People in Meadows and open Fields. Saxones Nobiles 


gens Chriſti ignara, in hortis amenis, ſi domi forte ægroti morie- 


bantur : fs foris & bello occiſi, in egeſtis per campos terre tumulis 
quos Burgos appellabant, fuxta caſtra ſepulti ſunt : vulgus autem 


promiſcuum etiam in pratis & apertis campis. As Leyland, who 


laid a good Ground-work towards the Diſcovery of Britiſh Anti- 
quittes, delivers. * 


Polydore 
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Polydore nevertheleſs, had great Reaſon to imagine A. Ambro- 
ſius famed the Reſtorer of his Country (and Bulwark of War, as 
Camden calls him) worthy an everlaſting Monument, Extat etiam 
nunc id monimentum in diæceſi Sarisberienſi prope pagum quam 
þ Amisberiam vocant, Which Monument is yet extant in the Dioceſe 
1 of Salisbury (faith he) not far from Ambresbury Town, and ſo 
| was the Church-yard of the Monaſtery too. He allo tells us, Fac- 
| tum fuiſſe ad formam coronæ, it was made in Form of a Crown. 
An elegant Expreſſion (I confeſs) of a no leſs elegant Work, if he 
meant dJzone-Heng ; yet no Argument thereby to prove A. Ambro- 
| ſius or buricd, or {lain there. For, as touching A. Ambroſius his 
Death, ſeveral Authors, of as good Credit as Polydore (his Integri- 
1 ty nevertheleſs I queſtion not, others have been buſy enough there- 
l in) affirm, that Paſcentius, Vortigern's Son, with many Rewards cor- d. Mor. 
| rupted a certain Saxon called Eopas (Cappa, faith Caxton) who, y, 3 
; taking upon him the Habit of a Monk, under pretence of Phyſick . Leyland. 
(A. Ambraſius being then ſick) gave him Poiſon, whereof he died 
at J/incheſter. And no Wonder he was ſo poiſoned, many Ex- 
amples of the like Kind being recorded in Hiſtory. As in latter Knolls # 
Times, the Turkiſh Emperor Bajazet the Second, under pretence“ ““. 
of Phyſick poiſoned by a Jew : alſo Conrad Third of that Name Pd. Ania 
Emperor of Germany, by an Italian: and, in Times of old, under © . 
the ſame Pretence, Pyrrhus that famous Epirot had been poiſoned PI in 
by his own Phyſician, if C. Fabricius the Roman Conſul would “ 
have enclined to ſuch ignoble Reſolutions, as Paſcentius after put 
in Act againſt A. Ambroſius in our Story. | 
Amongſt other, who relate this Diſaſter of A. Ambroſius, Mat- Mart. "ft. 
thew Weſtminſter tells us, the ſaid pretended Monk, tandem ad * 
Regis 25 perduttum, venenum ei porrexiſſe, &c. being at 
laſt admitted ta the King's Preſence, adminiſtred Poiſon unto him, 
which having drunk, the wicked Traytor adviſed him to ſleep, and 
in ſo doing ſuddenly ſhould recover Health! Nec mora, ilabente per 
poros corporis & venas veneno, mortem pariter ſubſecutam eſſe. But, 
ere long, the Poiſon ws ee through the Pores and Veins of 
his Body, Death ſeized upon him. IIS | 
Concerning the Burial of A. Ambroſius, if give Credit to Je- 
4 frey Monmonth's affirming A. Ambroſius on his Death-bed gave 
: Command, and was accordingly buried, in the Sepulchre by him 
(whilſt living) prepared in the Church-yard adjoyning to the Mo- 
naſtery at Ambresbury, then was A. Ambroſuus nor buried at Stone- 
Heng, nor conſequently this Antiquity erected to his Memory. 
Jeſfrey Monmouth tells us; His Death being known, the Biſhops, 
Abbats, and all the Clergy of that Province, aſſembled together in 
the City of Wincheſter. Et quia vivens adhuc præceperat, ut in 
cameterio prope canobium Ambrii, quod ipſe paraverat ſepeliretur, 
tulerunt 5 . ejus, eodem atque cum regalibus (exequits, humave- 
runt. And with reſpect to his Command, whilſt living, that in 
} the Church-yard adjoyning to the Monaſtery at Ambresbury, pre- 
3 pared by him, he would be buried, they tool, his Body, and with 
{2 Royal Solemnitzes interred him there; my T0" 01% 291 00 15 4 
1 Furthermore, at Ambresbury, that is, Ambroſe his Town, (Cam- can. fo. 254. 
4 den tells us) certain ancient Kings, i report of the Britiſn Story, 


4 lay 
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lay interred. Whether A. Ambroſius was one of them, or no, I 
argue not; yet the ſame Author faith, Ambroſe Aurelianus gave 
Name unto the Place. And why not, he being buried there, as 
well, as upon the Tranſlation of the Body of Edmund that moſt 
Chriſtian King, the Town of Edmundsbury in Suffolk was fo 
called ? | 

It manifeſtly hence appears, Srone-Heng no Sepulchre, either 
erected by A. Ambroſius, or by the Britiſh Nobility, or to any of 
their Memories. Some Monument there was, perhaps, anciently 
ſet up in Honour of them, at the Monaſtery of Ambresbury. 
Which, the Fury of the Saxons when victorious, or Violence of 
Time, which deſtroyeth all things, utterly conſuming, might hap- 
pily be the Reaſon, Hiſtorians in ſucceeding Ages, finding ſo no- 
table an Antiquity as Stone-Heng, not far from thence, and not 
apprehending for what Uſe it was firſt built, ſuppos d no other 
thing worthy A. Ambroſius, or thoſe Britains, than ſuch an extra- 
ordinary Structure. Whereas, the Monuments in thoſe ancient 
Times, made for great Princes here in Britain, were only two Py- 
ramids between which interred, of no extraordinary Bigneſs erect- 
ed to their Memory in whate' er Religious Places thoſe Princes lay 
buried. Moreover, if ſeriouſly take Notice of the ſeveral Sorts of 
Sepulchres uſed by divers Nations, none are found bearing like 
Aſpeft with this Work Srone-Heng, but of other kind of Archi- 
tetture, far different in Form, Manner, and Compoſure. Some, 
made of one Column only; or, if otherwiſe, only a Vaſe erected 
on the Place of Burial, as amongſt the Athenians: Some, had a 
Column whercon the Shields uſed in War by the deceaſed, whilſt 
living, were fixt, as in thoſe Medals of Silyer, which the Roman 
Senate dedicated to Veſpaſian: Some, a Column with a Statue there- 
on; ſo the famous Column of Trajan had a Celeſſus on the Top 
thereof, as by his Medals alſo appears. Again, the Gauls on the 
Tops of Mountains, erected Pyramids or Columns, as Monuments 
to their Princes. The Saxons were buried (as ſaid before) in huge 
Heaps of Earth, to this Day viſible among us. The Keep of the 


now Caſtell S. Angelo at Rome the Sepulchre of the Emperor Adri- 


an, (ſuch mighty Moles were the Monuments of the Romans. 
The Greeks erected Altars, and inſtituted Sacrifices to the Memory 
of their Chieſtains, as the Spartans to Lyſander : The renowned 
Carian Queen made the Mauſoleum for her Husband, a maſly Bulk 
of Building, one hundred forty Foot high : The huge Pyramids 


in egypt cauſing ſuch Wonder in the World, were Sepulchres 


of ec Afig yptian Kings. In a Word, amongſt all Nations, Sepul- 
chres, whether little or great, were always real and ſolid Piles; 
not airous, with frequent Openings, and void Spaces of Ground 
within, expoſed to Sun and Wind, neither uncovered like this 
Antiquity; or in any manner ſo built, as may enforce the leaſt 
Preſumption, that this our Srone-Heng was ever a Sepulchre. 

I have given you. a full Relation what concerning Hrone-Heng 
hath been delivered by Writers, in reſpe& of us though Ancient, 
yet in regard of the great Antiquity of this York, indeed but Mo- 
dern, Jeffrey Monmouth living not full five hundred Years ago, and 


Polygore Virgil long after him, in King Henry the Eighth's Reign : 
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Who, as they are the principal Authors that write any thing of 
Stone-Heng ; fo, upon what Authority deliver the ſame, they make 
not appcar. Inſomuch, Camden gives no more Credit to their 
Relations in this very Particular, than unto common Sayings, (ſo 
he calls them) as if grounded upon Fame only, or invented by them- 
ſelyes. And it may the rather be ſo preſumed, becauſe, as they 
lived not in ancient Times, and conſequently could not themſelves 
bear Teſtimony of any ſuch things; ſo, neither the Britains nor 
Saxons for a long Time after their firſt Arrival here, had any Re- 
cords or Writings to convey whatever Actions, either of their own, 
or others to Poſterity. Ninnius a Britiſh Hiſtorian, living about 
one thouſand Years ago, telling us, Britannos doctores nullam peri- 
tiam habuiſſe, &c. The great Maſters and Doctors of Britain 
had no Skill, nor left Memorial of any thing in Writing : confeſ- 
ling that himſelf gathered whatſoever he wrote, out of the Annals 
and Chronicles of the holy Fathers. Nec Saxones amuſi quicquam pene 
de rebus inter ipſos, e Britannos eo tempore geſtis ſcriptum poſteritati 
reliquerint, &c. Neither did the Saxons being unlearned (faith 


21 


Leyland) leave almoſt any thing in Writing to Poſterity, of the tl. de offer. 
Actions performed in thoſe Times betwixt themſelves and Britains: Ae 25 


whatſoever, remembred after Chriſt taught in this Iſland, of the 
firſt Victories of the Saxons, being both taken up upon Truſt from 
the Mouth of the common People, and committed to Writing from 
vulgar Reports only. Neither the Britains, utterly worn out with 
fo many Wars, had (as the ſame Author hath it) or Deſire, or 
Opportunity, had they deſired it, to beſtow their Pains in compiling 
any whatever Hiſtory, that might commend their Actions to ſuc- 
rr 5 
But, it may be objefted: If Polydore Virgil, and Jeffrey Mon- 
mouth could neither be Eye witneſſes themſelves, nor have Autho- 
rity from other mare ancient Authors for what related by them 
concerning Szone-Heng : and that from whatever Writings ancient 
or modern, not any thing of Certainty can be found out concern- 
ing the ſame ; from whence then appear, for what Uſe, or by 
whom Stone-Heng erected ? I anſwer, though not appear from 
Hiſtories written eithet by the Brztuins or Saxons ; yet, as Gildas pro- 
feſſing he wrote his Hiſtory (for the' former Reaſons) by Relations 
from beyond Sea : and, as Ninnius his out of the Annals and Chro- 
nicles of the holy Fathers as aforeſaid: fo, ſeveral other Ways a 
poſlibility of Truth may be gathered, namely, from the Authority 
of other Nations; from the Concurrence of Time for ſuch Under- 
takings ; from the Cuſtoms of ſurpaſſed Ages in like Works; from 
the Manner and Form of Building proper to ſeveral Countries; 
from the Uſe to which fuch Buildings applied, and the like. Up- 
on which, as Occaſion ferves, intending hereafter more largely to 
inſiſt, I ſhall in the mean while ſer down the Judgment our late 
Writers give of this Antiquity. 8 
Camden, a diligent Searcher after Antiquities of our Nation, 
having, in his Chorography of Wiltſhire, collected all the aforeſaid 
Opinions, together with his own, gives a ſummary Deſcription of 
Stone-Heng, in Words as follow. Towards the North, about ſix 
Miles from Salisbury, in the Plain, is to be ſeen a huge and mon- 


Cam, fo. 2571. 
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ftrous piece of Work, * .as Cicero termeth inſanam ſubſtructio- 
nem. For, within the Circuit of a Ditch, there are erected in 
Manner of a Crown, in three Ranks or Courſes one within another, 
certain mighty and unwrought Stones, whereof ſome are twenty 
eight Foot high, and ſeven Foot broad, upon the Heads of which 
others, like overthwart Pieces, do bear and reſt croſs-wiſe, with a 
ſmall Tenon and Mortaiſe, ſo as the whole Frame ſeemeth to hang 
whereof we call it Stone-Heng, /ike as our old Hiſtorians termed 
it for the Greatneſs the Giants Dance. Our Countrymen reckon 
this for one of our Wonders, and Miracles. And much they mar- 
vel, from whence fuch huge Stones were brought, conſidering that 
in all thoſe Quarters bordering thereupon, there is hardly to be found 
any common Stone at all for Building : as alſo, by what Means 
they were ſet up. For mine own Part about theſe. Points I am 
not curiouſly to * and diſpute, but rather to lament with much 
Grief, that the Authors of 0 notable a Monument are thus buried 
in Oblivion. Tet ſome there are, that think them to be no natu- 
ral Stones hewn out of the Rock, but artificially made of pure Sand, 
and by ſome glewy and unttuous Matter knit and incorporate toge- 
ther, like as thoſe ancient Trophies or Monuments of  Vittory which 
I have ſeen in Yorkſhire. And what marvel? Read wwe not, I 
pray you, in Pliny, that the Sand or Duſt, of Putcoli, being rover- 
ed over with Water, becometh forthwith à very. Stone, that the 
Ciſterns in Rome of Sand, digged out of the 72 and the ftrang- 
eſt K ne of Lime wrought together gro ſq hard, that they ſœem 
Stones indeed? And that Statues and Images of Marble Scalings, 
and ſmall grit grow together ſo compact and firm, that. they were 
deemed entire and folid Marble? The common Saying. ie that Am- 
broſius Aurelianus, or his Brother Uther did rear them a, Ey the 
Art of Merlin, &. Thus far Camden, it being needleſs to repeat 
more from him, having already denvered the Story from the Au- 
thors themſelves. Vet here nevertheleſs, as neceſſarily induced there- 
unto, I ſhall take leave to obſerve ſomething more remarkable to 
our Purpoſe in hand, upon his Words * 
In the firſt Place then, Stone-Heng is by him called 4 bage an 
monſtrons piece of Work, terming it from QAicera, iuſamam ſubhſtrur- 
 tionem. To which I ſay, had Camden as well attained other Abj- 
lities of an Architect, as he was skilful in Antiquities or been 
as converſant in Antiquities abroad, as Learned in thoſe of his 
own Nation, he would have given a far different Judgment hereof. 
For, whoſoever is acquainted with the ancient Ruins pet remain- 
ing in and about Italy, may caſily perceive this no ſuch huge 
Building, either for the Circuit of the Work, or Bigneſs of the 
Stones, they being as manageable to the Roman Architetts, as 
amongſt us to raiſe a May+pele, or Maſt of a Ship. And, if this 
ſtyled huge and monſtrous, what may be ſaid of Diecizizan's Baths ? 
The. great Cirque? Marcellus his Theater? Yeſpaſian's Temple of 
Peace? And other prodigious Works of the Romans? The very 
Remainders whereof now lying in the Puſt, breed Amazement and 
Wonder (not without juſt Rcaſon too) in whoſocver beholds them 
With Attentiveneſs,and Judgment. Nay, whercas he ſtydes it in- 
ſanam ſubſtruttionem, it's demonſtrable, that betwixt this Iſland of 
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Great Britain, and Rome it ſelf there's no one Structure to be ſeen, 
wherein more clearly ſhines thoſe harmoniacal Proportions, of 
7 only the beſt Times could vaunt, than in this of SFrone- 
eng. 
| 8 Our Countrymen marvel (faith he) from whence ſuch 
huge Stones were brought, conſidering that in all thoſe Quarters 
5 on, there is hardly to be found any common Stone 
for Building. Upon what Truſt Camden (his extraordinary Judg- 
ment otherwiſe conſidered) took -this Relation, I know not. For, 
there is not only common Stone thereabouts, for ordinary Uſes, 
but Stone of extraordinary Proportions likewiſe, even for greater 
Works (if Occaſion were) than Szone-Heng : the Quarrics of Ha/- 


ſelborough and Chilmark, both of them not far from the Borders 


of the Plain, having of a long Time furniſhed all the adjacent 
Parts with common Stone for Building. And (to come nearer the 
Matter) it is manifeſt, that in divers Places about the Plain, the 
ſame kind of Stone whereof this Antiquity conſiſts may be found, 
eſpecially about AHibury in North Miltſbire, not many Miles di- 
ſtant from it, where not only are Quarries of the like Stone, but 
alſo Stones of far greater Dimenſions than any at Stone-Heng, may 
They Wonder alſo (ſaith he) by what Means they (that is, ſuch 
huge Stones) were ſet wp. What may be effected by that Mecha- 
wical' Art, which Dee in his Mathematical Preface to Euclyde, 
calls Menadry, or Art of ordering Engines for raiſing Weights ; 
thoſe (it ſeems) of whom Camden ſpcaks took little notice of, 


when Archimedes during the Siege of Syracuſe, raiſed out of the Pu. is Marcel. 


Sea, and turned in the Air at Plraſure, the Ships and Gallics of 


the Romans, full fraught as they were with Soldiers, Mariners, 


and their ordinary lading : and if King Hieron could have aſſigned 
him a fit Place ro flint his Engines on; he would have undertaken 


to remove, even the terreſtrial Globe out of the World's Center, to 


high Perfection in this Art tranſported him. What ſhould I ſay 
of the Obelisk in Ages ſo far paſt, brought fram the Mountains 
of Armenia, and creced' in Babylon by Semirumnir, one hundred 
and fifty Foot high, and at the Baſa twenty four Foot ſquare of 


one entire Stone? Eſt in fans Latonm (ſaith Herodotus of his own Herd. Ib 2. 
Knowledge) delubrum ex uno factum lapide; ciijus parietes æquali 


celſũtudius ad longitudinem quadragemum tubitorum:;: Cujus lacunari, 
pro tecto impoſitus eſt alius lapis quatuor cubitorum per oras craſſi- 
rudine. In the Temple of. Latona (in Ag ypt) is a\ Chapel framed 
of one Stone, ' whoſe Malls being of tqual Height, are in Length 
forty Cubits, covered in lile Maur with one ſole Stone four 
Cubits thick. Thoſe, which made this Wonder, would have much 


more admired, if they could have ſeen the Obeldrst raiſed in Times 


of old by King Rameſ at Heliopolis, in that Part of © Aigypt an- 7. 18. 4. 
ciently called Thebes; in height one hundred twenty one Geo c. #*: 36 


trical Feet (which of our Meaſure makes one hundred thirty ſix 
Feet) of one entire Stone: and ſo little Wonder made they of raiſ- 
ing it, that the Architect undertook and did effect it, the King's 
own Son being at the fame Time) bound to the Top thereof. 
Amongſt the Romans, Auguſtus Ceſar erected in the great Cirque 
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at Rome, an Obelisk of one Stone, one hundred and twenty Foot, 
nine Inches long: another alſo, was ſet up in Mars Field, nine 
Foot higher than it, by the ſaid Emperor. And it ſeems alſo, neither 
they, nor Camdens (elf had ever ſeen that Obelisk, which even in 
theſe our Days, in the Year one thouſand five hundred cighty ſix, 
Sixtus Quintus cauſed to be exected in the Piazza of S. Peter 
at Rome, one hundred and eight Roman Palms high, and at the 
Baſe twelve Palms ſquare, (according to our Aſſiſe, fourſcore and 
one Foot high, and nine Foot ſquare) of one entire Stone alſo : 
Dominico Fontana being Architect. But, there are more ſtrange 


things (as Sir Walter Raleigh hath it) in the World, than betwixt 


London and Stanes. It is want of Knowledge in Arts makes ſuch 
Admirers, and Art it ſelf have ſo many Enemies. Had I not been 
thought worthy (by him who then commanded) to have been ſole 
Architect thereof, I would. have made ſome Mention of the great 
Stones uſed in the Work, and Portico at the Weſt: End of 
St. Paul's Church London, but I forbear; though in 'Greatneſs 
they were equal to moſt in this Antiquity, and raiſed to a far great- 


cr Height than any there. What manner. of Engines the Ancients 


uſed for raiſing, and what ſecure Ways they had, for Carriage and 
Tranſportation of their huge Weights, is more proper for another 
Subject. wk . HHH SAN THagg 3A OA 
Some there are (faith Camden) that think them to ben natural 
Stones, hewn out of the Rock, but artificially made of pure Sand, and 
by ſome glewy and unttuous Matter, knit and-incorporate together; 
like thoſe ancient Trophies, or Monuments of Victory, which I have 


ſeen in Yorkſhire. . As for theſe Monuments (for my Part) I have not 


ſeen, otherwiſe I would give my Senſe upon them, and Happily they 
may be found as far from being artificial, as thoſe at Stone-Heng. 
And what marvel 2 (faith he) Read we not, I pray you," in Pliny, 
that the Sand or Duſt of Purcoli, bring covered ober with Water, 
becometh forthwith a very Stone, &c. He might as well have told 
us the Rocks in Portland are artificial. But it's true, this Sand of 
Puteoli was much uſed by the Ancients, and it is fuch a kind of 
Earth, as is very famous for its admirable Effects in Building, be- 
ing tempered with the Cement of Cuma: For, it not only yields 
Strength to all other Buildings, but thereby alſo, all Works made 
in the Sea under Water, are moſt firmly conſolidated. Yet, do I 


not find, that ever the Ancients made any artificial Stones thereof, 


or that Vitruvius hath any thing to that Purpoſe, to him the Cre- 
dit given to Pim), and others, concetning the Earth of Puteoli, 
being only due; Poſterity being in the firſt Place beholding unto 
him for finding out the Nature of that Earth, he giving us not 
only the Effects thereof, but the Cauſe alſo from whence thoſe Ef- 
fects proceed. Hoc autem fier: hac ratione videtur, quòd ſub his 
montibus, (i. c. in 'regionibus Baianis, & in apgris, que ſunt circa 
Veſuvium montem) & terre ferventes ſunt, & fontes crebri, qui non 
eſſent, ſi non in imo haberent, aut de ſulphure, aut alumine, aut bi- 
tumine ardentes maximos gnes. Which is (faith he) by Reaſon 
in thoſe | Mountains (to wit, in the Regions of Baiæ, and Fields 
about Mount Veſuvius) the Grounds are hot, and full of Springs, 
which Heat could not be, but that from the Bottom are nouriſhed 
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mighty great Fires, ariſing from Sulphur, Alum, or Brimſtonè there. 
Indeed, according to Pliny, the Sand upon the Side of the Hill of 


Puteoli, being oppoſed to the Sea, and continually drenched, and 
drowned with the Water thereof, doth (by the reſtringent Quality, 
no doubt, of the ſalt Water) become a Stone fo compact, and unit- 
ed together, that ſcorning all the Violence of the ſurging Billows, 
it hardneth every Day more and more. 

Nevertheleſs, whoſoever could find out any kind of Earth in 
this Iſland, naturally apt, to make artificial Stones of ſuch Great- 
neſs as theſe, and, like them ſo obdurate alſo, that hardly any 
Tool enter them; or, that our Anceſtors in Times of old, did 
make uſe of ſuch a Cement, and in what manner compoſed by 
them: The Benefit thereof, doubtleſs, would amount ſo ample to 
this Nation, that Records could not but render him deſervedly fa- 
mous to all Poſterity. In the mean while, as it is moſt certain 
thoſe Stones at Stone-Heng are natural; ſo, am as clearly of Opi- 
nion, the very Quarries from whence hewn, were about Aibury 
before mentioned: where, no ſmall Quantitics of the ſame Kind, 
are even at this Day to be had; vaſt Scantlings, not only appear- 

ing about the Town it ſelf, but throughout the Plain and Fields 
ern the Quarrics lying bare, Numbers alſo numberleſs of 
Stones, are generally ſcen, (being no ſmall Prejudice to the border- 
ing Inhabitants.) As alſo, not far from the Edge of Wiltſhire, in 
the Aſcent from Lamborn to White-Horſe-Hill, the like Stones 
are daily diſcovered. To mention more Places in particular is 
needleſs, the Quarrics at and about Azbury (without relating to 

aniborn, or whatever other) diſtant but fifteen Miles or there- 
abouts from Stone-Heng, being of themſelves ſufficient to clear the 
Doubt. Theſe, having through long Time, got the very ſame 
Cruſtation upon them, are in like Manner coloured, grained, bed- 
ded, wcighty, and of like Difficulty in Working, as thoſe at 
Stone-Heng. Some of which, bcing of a whitiſh Colour, are in- 
termixed and veined here and there With Red: ſome, of a lightiſh 
Blew, gliſter, as if mineral amongſt them: ſome, for the moſt 
Part White, perplexed (as it were) With a ruddy Colour: ſome, dark 
Gray and Ruſſet, differing in Kinds as thoſe Stones at Aibury do. 
Some of them again, of a grayiſh Colour, are ſpeckled or inter- 
mixed with dark Green, and White, together with Yellow amongſt 
it, reſembling, after a Sort, that kind of Marble which the Italians 
(from the Valley where the Quarrics are found) call Pozzevera ; 
nothing, notwithſtanding , ſo beautiful, though. naturally much 
harder, and being weathered by Time, as in this Work; diſdain 
the Touch even of the beſt tempered; Tool. Inſomuch, that if no- 
thing elſe, the more than ordinary Hardneſs. of them is ſuch, as 
will in Part convince any indifferent Judgment in the Nature and 
Quality of Stones ; thoſe, in this Antiquity, are not (as Camden 
would have them) artificial, but natural. 

Whatſocver, worthy Admiration concerning Stone-Heng, either 
in relation to the Greatneſs of the Work in general, the extraor- 
dinary Proportion of the Stones in particular, the Wonder the Peo- 
ple make, from whence brought, by, what Arts or Engines raiſcd, 
and in ſuch Order placed, Camden delivers: certainly, in his Judg- 
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ment he was wholly. oppoſite to the Opinions of the aforeſaid Britiſb 
Hiſtorians. He would never elſe, with fo much Regret have com- 
plained, the Authors of ſo notable a Monnment lay buried in Obli- 
vion, had he given any the leaſt Credit, this Antzqnity had been 
built, either by A. Ambroſius, or the Britiſh Nobility, or to eter- 
nize either of theit Names, of Actions to ſucceeding Generations. 
Let Feffrey Monmouth and his Followers, ſay what they pleaſe, 
Henry Huntingdon (his Contemporary, if not more Ancient) is 
mine Author, Nec poteſt aliquis excogitare, qua arte tanti lapides 
adeo in altum elevati ſunt, vel quare ibi cunſtructi ſunt. No Man 
knows (ſaith Huntingdon) for what Cauſe Stone-Heng erected, or 
(which is fully anſwered already) by what Art ſuch huge Stones 
were raiſed to ſo great a Height. Take with you alſo Draytor's 
Judgment in his Poly-olbijon couched under the Fiction of old 


Winſdike's depraving Stone- Heng, ' (Wanſdike being a huge Ditch 


in Miliſbire ſo called, anciently, as Camden opines, dividing the 
two Kingdoms of the Mercians and Weſt Saxons aſunder.) 


Whom for a paltry Ditch, when Stonendge pleas d Pupbraid, 
The old Man takings Heart, thus to that Trophy ſaid; 
Dull Heap, that thus thy Head above the reſt doſt rear, 
Pretiſtly yet mot know'ft who firſt did place thee there; 

But Traytor baſely turn d to Merlin's Kill doſt fly, 

And with his Magicks doſt thy Maker's Truth bely. 


For, as for that ridiculous Fable, of Merlin tranſporting the Stones 
out of Ireland by Magick, it's an idle Conceit. As alſo, that old 
Wives Tale, that for the Greatneſs it was in elder Times cal- 
led the Giants Dance. The Name of the Dance of Giants b 
which it is ſtyled in Monmouth, hath nothing alluſive, no not fo 
much as to the Tale he zelts us, faich a modern W riter in the Life 
of Nero Ceſar. ' 8 £1 Ee LO | 
Furthermore, our modern Hiftorians, S7ow and Speed, tell us, 
in ſeveral Parts of the Plain adjoyning, have been by digging found, 
Pieces of ancient faſhioned Armour, and the Bones of Men, inſi- 
nuating this as an Argument, for upholding the Opinions of the 
Britiſh Writers. To which, if they would have thoſe to be the 
Bones of the flaughtered Britain,, how came thoſe Armours to 
be found with them, they coming to the Treaty unarmed, and 
without Weapons? Howſoever, what is done in the Plains abroad, 
concerns not Stone-Heng. Neither can any Man think it ſtrange, 
that in a Place, where Fame hath rendred, ſo many memorable 


and fierce Battels, fought in Times of old, ruſty Armour, and Men's 


Bones ſhould be digged up. It is uſual throughout the World in 
all ſuch Places, and (if I miſtake not) Samds in his Travels, relates, 
that even in the Plains of Phurſalia, ſuch like Bones and Armour 
have lately been diſcovered: and Sir Henry Blunt in that notable 
Relation of his Voyage into the Levant, ſpeaks with much judg- 
ment of thoſe Pharſalian Fields. Likewiſe, the aforeſaid Writers 


might well have remembred, ſome of themſelyes deliver, that at 
Kambulan, or Cambula in Cornwall, ſuch Habiliments of War 
in Tillage of the Ground, witneſſing either 
| bs the 


have been digged up, 
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the fatal Field, ſometimes there fought, where Mordred was Nain 
by Arthur, and Arthur himſelf received his Death's Wound: or elſe, 
the Relicks of that Battel betwixt the Britains and Saxons, in the 


Year eight hundred and twenty. Tis true, the Relation conduces 


much towards confirming that ancient Cuſtom of the Saxons, for- 
merly recited out of Leyland; ; conſidering eſpecially, not far from this 
Antiquity, lye certain Hillocks, at this Day commonly called the 


ſeven Burrows, where it may be preſumed, ſome Princes, or No- 


bles of the Saxon Nation lie interred. But, that Stone- Hen 


ſhould therefore be a Place of Burial, the aforeſaid Relation to 


maintain the ſame is nothing worth. 
They add moreover, the Stones yet remaining are not to be 


numbred, according as our noble Sydney in his Sonnet of the 
Wonders of England : 


Near Wilton ſweet, huge Heaps * Stone are fond, 


But fo confus'd, that neither any 
Can count them Fuſt, nor Reaſon Reaſon try, 
What Force brought them to ſo unlikely Ground. 


This, though it ſcarcely merits an Anſwer, yet, to ſatisfy thoſe 
which in this Point may be curious, let them but obſerve the Or- 
ders of the Circles, as they now appear, and not paſs from one to 
another confuſedly (noting neverthelefs where they begin) and they 11 
find the juſt Number caſy to be taken. 

Now, though whether in Order to the Place it ſelf where this 
Antiquity ſtands, or Perſons, by whom Stone Heng pretended to 


be built, enough ſaid, to wave the Reports upon Fancy, or com- 


mon Fame, formerly delivered: to the State of Tyme nevertheleſs, 
wherein the Britiſb Hiſtories would have it erected, becauſe nothing 
by me hath yet been ſpoken, I will therefore add, tis not probable 
ſuch a Work as Srone-Heng could be then built. For, although 
our Britains, in ancient Time poſſeſſed, together with the Roman 
Civility, all good Arts, it is evident during the Reign of A. Am. 
hroſius (about the firſt coming in of the Saxons here, and towards the 
latter End of the fifth Century, as Hiſtorians. and Chronologiſts 
compute it) in the laſt declining of the Roman Empire, the Arts 
of Deſign, of which Arehitetture chlef, were utterly loſt even in 
Nome it ſelf, much more in Britain, being then but a Tempeſt- 
beaten Province, and utterly abandoned by the Romans. Britain 
therefore, being over- run with Enemies, and the Knowledge o 
Arts then loſt amongſt them; none, queſtionleſs, can reaſonably 
apprehend ſo notable a Work as done ken could In ſuch Times 
be built. 

That, amongſt the : Ronan and Britain: both, A. Ambraſius 
governing here, all Sciences were utterly periſhed,” is evidently 
manifeſt. - For, the Gorhs had then invaded -Traly ; and that, yaſt 
Empire drooping with extreme Age, by the fatal Itruption of 
ſtrange Nations, was not only torn in Pieces, but Barbariſin having 
trod Learning under Foot, and the Sword bearing more Sway than 
Letters, or learned Men, all Sciences were neglected; and parti- 
2 that of Building fell into ſuch . that till of late about 


442 | the 


Gildas, 
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the Lear one thouſand five hundred and ten, it lay ſwallowed up, 


and (as I may ſo ſay) buried in Oblivion, When one Bramante 


of the Dutchy of Urbin, attaining admirable Perfection in Archi- 
tecture, reſtored to the World again the true Rules of Building, 
according to thoſe Orders, by the ancient Romans in their moſt 


flouriſhing Times obſerved. Furthermore, not only liberal Sci- 
ences and Arobitecture, but Art military alſo, about the Time of 


A. Ambroſius, was ſo far loſt amongſt the Romans, that they were 
ignorant, yea, in the very Rudiments of War: Inſomuch, (as 
Procopius in his ſecond, Book of the Gothic Wars relate) Bar- 
bariſm had bereft them of the Skill, even in what manner to ſound 


a Retreat. 


With us here alſo, the Saxons dominecr'd over all, and A. Am- 
Broſius with the Britains had enough to do, in endeavouring the 
Recovery of their loſt Country from a mighty prevailing Encmy, 
that in few-Years afterwards (maugre all the Ways which Force or 
Policy could invent) conquered the whole Nation. Among other 
Calamities attending that miſerable Age, Camden (from Milliam 
of Malmesbury) directly to the Purpoſe in hand tells us, Cum Ty- 


ranni nullum in agris præter ſemibarbaros, nullum in urbibus præter 


ventri deditos. reliquiſſent : Britannia omni patrocinio juvenilis vi- 


goris viduata, omni Artium exercitio exinanita, conterminarum 
gentium inhiationt diu obnoxia fuit. When the Tyrants (to wit, 


the Romans) had left none in the Country but half Barbarians, 
none in the Cities and Towns, but ſuch as wholly gave themſelves 
to. belly-cheer ; Britain, deſtitute of all Protection, by her vigorous 


young Men, bereaved of all Exerciſe, and Practice of good Arts, 


became expoſed for a long Time to the greedy, and gaping Jaws of 
Nations confining upon 22 1 01 229711 | 

Here you have it from an Author, more ancient then F. Mon- 
mouth a little, though both lived in one Age, the Times about 
A. Ambroſrus's Government, whether before, during his Reign, or 
after, were ſo full of Miſeries, that he complains, none then em- 
ployed, or exerciſed in any whatever Works belonging to Art. 


They had ſomething elſe (as appears by divers Writers) to think 


upon, all their Abilities being inſuthcient to defend their Country 
from foreign Servitude, their Cities and Towns from Ruin and 
Deſtruction, and their Habitations from Rage of cruel and inſolent 
Enemies, Robbing, Spoiling, Burning, Waſting all before them: to 
which, Plague, Peſtilence, and Famine being joy ned, the inland 
Part of the Hand, even to the Weſtern Ocean, was well near totally 
conſumed. 3s Morn 5 - i ol 1 
Beſides, the Country was ſo oppreſs d, what with out ward hoſtile 
Miſeries, what with inteſtine Tumults and Troubles; that, had 
they not loſt the Practice f all Arts (as the former Hiſtorian 


ſaith they had) ſo far were they from erecting any Work of 


this kind, that they were compelled to abandon their Towns, 
and Houſes, built in Times foregoing by their Anceſtors, and be- 
take themſelves to Mountains, Caves, and Woods for Shelter. 
Now, if the Calamities of thoſe Times hung over the Britain: 
Heads, in ſo general Manner, that not one amongſt them had 
Leiſure to put Pen to Paper, (as from Leyland before remembred) 
ö I | much 
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much leſs able were they, without all Peradventure, to uridertake 
ſo great a Work as Hrone-Heng, wherein, as all rational Men 
muſt grant; numbers of Men employed, and mai Years taken up, 
before brought to its abſolute Perfection. 

But, nothing can better expreſs the Ignorance of that Age, than 
the barbarous Manner of Inſcription upon the Tomb of the Britiſh 
Hector King Arthur, Nephew to H. Ambroſius, found long ſince 
in the Church-yard of the Abbey at Glaſtenbury, the . 
whereof, being exactly repreſented to our View by Camden, do, 
as by Demonſtration, fully diſcover to us the Barbariſm of thoſe 
Times. As, barbarous in thoſe Characters, ſo were they ignorant 
in, and had loſt the Uſe of all other Arts. Nor Exerciſe, nor 
Practice of good Arts, was then amongſt them, faith the Hiſtorio- 
grapher of Malmesbury. And well he might ſo deliver him- 
ſelf, notwithſtanding Matthew Weſtminſter tells us, A. Ambroſius 
repaired Churches, 2 the Rage of Saxons, Etiemies to Chri- 


ſtian Religion, ſpoiled. For, beſides, the vaſt Difference betwixt 


ſuch Works as Stone-Heng, where Art overmaſters the common 
Skill of Man, and making up the Decays of ritinated Buildings, 
is apprehenſive. even to the meaneſt Capacities : Gildas and Bede 
(whoſe Antiquity and Learning the greater it is, the more is their 
Authority acceptable) affirm, the Britains in thoſe Times knew 


Cam,. fo. 229; 


not in what manner to bring up bare Walls of Stone. When, 


the Roman Legion ſent to aid the Britains by Valentinian the 
Third, under the Conduct of Gallio of Ravenna, was remanded 
hence, for Defence of France; before departing, they cxhorted 
the Britains to make a Wall overthwart the Tana, to ſecure 
themſelves from the Barbarians, Pitts, and Scots: which Wall, 
Bede tells us, was made not ſo much with Stone, as Turfs, con- 


ſidering they hud nu Mor lum to breng * up fach Works of Stone ; 3 


and k (ith the venerable Hiſtorian) they did ſet up one, good for 
nothing. Tuas made by the rude, and uns bilful common Multi- 
tude, not ſo much of ("ang as Turs 5 (ſaith Gildas alſo) none being 

ilding Works of Stone. This 
was about thirty ſix Years preceding A. Ambroſiuss Government. 
In which Time, the Romans abandoning Britain, Vortigern uſurp- 
ed; calld in the Saxons to his Aid; was depoſed by his Nobility ; 
and Lortimer his Son ſet up. Whom Rowena having made away , 
Vortigern was re-enthroniz'd. Him A. Ambroſius inyades, and hav- 
ing burnt him, together with Rowena in Wales, aſſumes the Crown 
as his; holding continual War with the Saxons, until poiſoned by 
Paſcentius as aforeſaid. 

It being thus, that nothing but univerſal Confuſion, and deſtruc- 
tive Broils of War, appeared | then in all Parts; more ancient, and 
far more propitious Times muſt be ſought out for deſigning a 
Structure, ſo exquiſite in the Compoſure as this: cven ſuch a 
flouriſhing Age, as when Architecture in rare Perfection, and ſuch 
People lookt upon, as by continual Succeſs, attaining unto the 
ſole Power over Arts, as well as Empires, commanded all, 1 fay, 
ſuch Times, and Perſons, becauſe thoſe things, which accord not 
with the Courſe of Time, which by a general Conſent of Authors 


agree not; which by the approved Cuſtoms of ancient Ages, and 
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Votes of learned Men, are not received and allowed, and conſe- 
quently no ways probable ; I caſily admit not of. 


Another Fiction there is concerning Stone-FHeng, not to be paſt 


over; and though the Cauſe upon which it's grounded, be far 
more ancient than the Government of Ambroſus, or afoteſaid 
Slaughter of the Britains; nevertheleſs, in reſpect it is a new Con- 


ccit, not thirty Years being paſt ſince hatcht, I ſuppoſe this the 
moſt proper Place to diſcourſe thereof, having ended with Fef- 


frey Monmouth, Holydore Virgil, and their Followers. 


The Author thercof is Anonymus, unleſs known in being Tranſ- 
lator of Lucius Hlorus. His Opinion, (in his Nero Cæſar) Stone- 
Heng the Tomb of Boadicia (formerly remembred) Queen of the 
Tcenz. His Reaſons, firſt, becauſc that memorable Battel betwixt 
her, and Suetonius Paulinus fought upon a Plain. Secondly, in 


reſpect the Britains buried her magnificently. For confirming this, 


he tells us, Had the þ je Volumes of the Cornelian Annals, 
and Dio Caſſius, and John Xiphiline been within the Sphere of 
7 Monmouth's Studies, not Aurelius Ambroſius, nor thoſe four 
undred and ſixty Noblemen of Britain, murthered in Vortigern's 
Reign, ſhould have carried away with him the Fame of this ma- 
terial Wonder, but magnanimous Boadicia. It ſeems, he would 
not be behind-hand with Monmouth for, as the one finding no 
Story more famous than of A. Ambroſius and the ſlaughtered Bri- 
tains, fathered Stone-Heng upon them : ſo, to make the inventive 
Faculty as apparently predominant in himſelf, this other, reſpect- 
ing Boadicia's heroical Actions, would as willingly make the World 
believe this Antiquity her Monument, : Wb. | 
His principal Argument I delivered before; to wit, the Battel 
betwixt Her and the Romans, wherein Boadicia utterly overthrown 
too, being fought upon a Plain. Was there in old Time (did he 
think) no Plain in Britain to fight a Battel on but Salisbury Plain? 
How. came Boadicia and her Army thither? I find, indeed, Boadi- 
cia leading one hundred and twenty thouſand fighting Men out of 
the Icenian Countries, and, like a terrible Tempeſt, falling upon 
Camalodunum, that famous Roman Colony of old, (where the firſt 
Fury of the War was felt) ſhe ſurprized it and razed it to the 
Ground; Suetonius Paulinus then in Angleſey : Intercepting Peti- 
lius Cerealis, who advanced with the ninth Legion to relieve that 
Colony, ſhe. cut all his Infantry in Pieces; putting to the Sword 
all thoſe, which imbecility of Sex, tediouſneſs of Age, or pleaſure 
of the Place detained from following Suetonius in his March from 
London: And taking Yerulamium, ſackt and burnt it down to 
Aſhes. But, how ſhe marcht from thence to Salisbury Plain is 
neither apparent nor probable; not the leaſt inkling being left 
in the World, what hoſtile Acts ſhe committed, which way ſhe 
moved, or what done by her, after the Ruin of Yerulam, till utter- 
ly overthrown. | 
Can it be imagined, ſhe that deſtroyed ſo great a Colony, toge- 
ther with a Free-borough of the Romans; ſlain ſeventy or eighty 
thouſand Perſons in ſuch horrid manner as ſcarce credible; reſery- 
ing not one Priſoner alive, but killing, hanging, crucifying, and 
burning whatſocyer Roman, or to that Party enclined; that was 
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yet victorious, and her Army encreaſing daily; can it be imagin- 
ed, I ſay, ſhe marcht to Salisbury Plain with fo huge an Army in- 
viſibly? or ſtole from Verulam thither by Night, leſt notice ſhould 
be taken of her Proceedings? Anonymus (elf cannot think fo un- 
worthily of his Boadicia, yet certainly after ſuch manner ſhe went, 
if ever went thither at all: Otherwiſe, Boadicia marching in the 
height of Glory, and bearing down all before her till rencountred 
by Suetonius. Thoſe faithful Hiſtorians Tacitus, and Dion, (both 


31 


ſo ſedulous in delivering her Fame to Poſterity) would never have 


omitted ſo notable a March, through ſuch a large Tract of Enc- 
mies Country, as of neceſſity ſhe was to make from Verulam, to 
Salisbury Plain; but would have proſecuted her War, by record- 
ing the Spoils, Rapines, Burnings, and Devaſtations made therein, 
as particularly, as from the firſt fomenting the Rebellion, till her 
Advance to Yerulam, they have done. Upon which Town, and 
the aforementioned Places only, the aforeſaid Hiſtorians directly 


tell us the whole Burden of the War fell. Ad Septuaginta millia ao Ann, 
14. 


civium & ſociorum iis que memoravi locis occidiſſe conſtitit, ſaith 
Tacitus. It was —. 55 there were ſlain in the Places, I have 
remembred, the Number of ſeventy thouſand Citizens and Allies. 


Bunduica duds wrbes (ſaith Xiphiline's Dion allo) populi Romani Dion. c,. 


expugnavit atque * in 14 777 cædem infinitam, ut ſupradixt, 
fecit. Bunduica took and razed to the Ground two Towns of the 
Romans, and in them made that infinite Slaughter, I have menti- 
oned before, of fourſtore thouſand Perſons. At Verulam then, it 
fully appears, the Courſe of her Victories ſtopt, the inhumane 
Butchery of the Romans, and their Confederates, ended with the 
Maſlacre in that Town ; which could not poſſibly have hapned, 
if with ſuch a firm Reſolution to extirpate the Roman Name in 
Britain, and ſuch a numerous Army to effect it, ſhe had gone on 


lid, 62. 


victoriouſſy unfought with, ſo far as where this Antiquity ſtands. 


And therefore the Plain of Salisbury could not be the Place of 
Battel, as Anonymus would fain enforce it. Who having ſo large- 
ly, and with ſo good Advice, diſcourſed the Motions, and Actions 
of this Rebellion, with all the Circumſtances thereof, from the 
firſt Riſe, till ſhe deſtroyed Verulam, ſhould either have found ſome 
warrantable Authority for Boadzcia's ſo great an Undertaking af- 
terwards, elſe never engaged her ſo far within the Roman Province; 
otherwiſe, ſome may imagine, he framed it, only out of Ambition 
for a meer Pretence; rather, than ſtated it, from a real Endea- 
vour , to make Diſcovery for what Cauſe Srone-Heng at firſt 
erected. | 

Furthermore, Suetonius Paulinus was too well skilled in the Diſ- 
cipline of War, to make the Seat thereof in a Country ſo abſo- 
lutely Roman, as betwixt the Britiſb Ocean and the River Thames. 
He had, it's true, (being return'd from Angleſey) abandoned Lon- 
don, no Colony. But upon what Reſult? finding his Acceſs of 


Strength: diſproportionable to the War in hand, and therefore de- Tir. 4m, 


termined with the Loſs of one Town to preſerve the reſt whole, lb. 14. 


(whether London or Camalodunum is not to the Purpoſe) and, by 
attending the Motions of the Enemy, wait all fair Occaſions to 


give Boadicia Battel, being unwilling to try his Fortune too ſudden- 82 Caf. 
| . ly, (0, G2, 
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ly, Multitude and Succeſs making the Britains outragiouſly daring. 
In the Interim nevertheleſs, railing what Forces, the Exigency of to 
important Affairs would permit. uh bl 

Which way  Suetonius marched from London is altogether omit- 
ted, yet if lawful to conjecture, why not? to draw off the Forces 
of Catus Decianus Procurator, (not long before fled into Gaul, 
for fear of this War) together with the Remains of Petilius Cerealis's 
Troops; quartered, as Anommus confeſſeth, in thoſe very Camps 
yet appearing about Gi/dsbrough and Daintry in Northampton- 


ſhire, then confining the Icenian Dominion to the Weſtward. Which 


Troops, therefore, lay doubtleſs, in very great Danger if not time- 
ly relieved; eſpecially in Caſe Boadicia ſhould conduct her Army 
that Way; as, ere long afterwards ſhe did ſo far as Verulam; 
this Courſe being taken by her, not improbably, in purſuit of 


Suetonius. Neither was it very dangerous for the Roman Gene- 


ral to lead his Forces that Way, the Enemies main Strength lying 
about Camalodunum. Howſoever, whether he marched up to them 


or no, concluded it is, he made his Retreat towards Pænius Poſt- 


humus, encamped with the ſecond. Legion in the Borders of the i- 
lures, (now Herefurdſbire, Radnorſbire, &c.) for which Legion, 


| Suetonius ſending to have it brought up to his Rendezvous, his 


Commands being lighted , that Strength failed him. The Way 
which Suetonius Pave 3 after his Departure, was in mine Opinion 
(faith Anonymus) towards Severn, where Pœnius Poſthumus en- 
camped with the ſecond Legion among the Silures. So alſo Spencer 
our famous Engliſb Poet finds it. Whereby it appears, Suetoniuss 
Retreat was not Weſtward to Salzsbury Plains, but Northerly to- 
wards that ſecond; Legion. In this Retreat, I may not omit, Ano- 
nymus conducts him over the Thames at London; which if grant- 
cd, and, that he kept the River upon his right Hand ſtill, until 
engaging Boadicia, as Anonymus ſaith he did; then was Suetoniuss 
March far away indeed from Salisbury Plain. The Courſe of that 
River winding, as we all know, through Barkſbire out of Oxford. 


ſbire, where Tame from the County Buckingham, and T/is from 


the Edge of Gloceſter Province, make their Conjunction a little 
beneath Dorcheſter. And, if keeping this Courſe /?z// by the Ri- 
ver Side, . Suetonius marcht alongſt the Banks of Cherwell alſo , 
then muſt Anonymus, whether he will or no, bring him up cloſe 
to Giudsbrough and Daintry, as aforeſaid; and thereby (for it is 
admitted Cerealiss Horſe- Troops were at the Fight) reconciling 
all Opinions, upon his direct Way towards the ſecond Legion. 

How far on, nevertheleſs, toward Pænius Poſthumus's Camp Sue- 
tonius advanced is uncertain ; but, that the Battel might be fought 
in ſome Plain about Yerulam, or upon that Road, is not altoge- 
ther improbable, (eſpecially conſidering Part of Suetoniuss Strength 
conſiſted of Londoners, who, as Auxiliaries followed him in this 
War, and would not ſtay behind.) For the Roman General, when 
marſhalling his Army for Fight, had with him (faith Tacitus) the 
Aids of the Places adjoyning. What Places were theſe ? the laſt 
Place named by him was Yerulam, the next Place before it Lon- 
don; and, if the Hiſtorian intends either of theſe two, by the 
Places adjoyning to the Field, where the Battel fought; then may 
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Anonymus prove the Deſerts in Africa, as ſoon as the Plains of 


Salisbury, to be the Place of Battel. 
Sencer ſaith the Battel was fought near Severn : 


Which ſeemg ſtout Bunduca p aroſe, | 

And taking Arms, the Britains to her drew ; 
With whom ſhe marched ſtraight againſt her Foes, 
And them unwares beſide the Scuerne did encloſe. 


Suetonius, When reſolving for Fight, deligit locum artis fauci- 
bus, & 4 tergo ſilva clauſum, ſatis cognito, nihil hoſtium niſi in 
fronte, & apertum planitiem eſſe ſine metu inſidiarum. Chooſed a 
Place with a narrow Entrance, encloſed behind with a Wood, be- 
ing well aſſured, he had no Enemies but before him, and the Plain 
being open was without fear of Ambuſh. Thus Tacitus deſcribes 
the Field, the Roman Army conſiſting of ſcarce ten thouſand armed 
Men. In what Part of Britain ſocycr this Plain lay, it was, for 
certain, of no great Extent, being hardly able to contain the vaſt 
Multitudes of Boadicias Army; computed two hundred and thir- 


ty thouſand fighting Men, by Dion, and therefore could not poſſi- 


bly be Salisbury Plain. For, the Britains placing their Carts and 
Waggons 1 extremum ambitum campi, in the utmoſt Borders 
of the Field, had ſo environed their Army therewith, that upon 
the Rout given, they could hardly flee away, quis circumpetta ve- 
Hicula ſeoſram abitus, by Reaſon the Carts (faith Tacitus) hedged 
mn the Paſſages on every Side, and (to uſe Anonymus's own Words) 
were like a Wall againſt Evaſion. Now, if the Britains had fo 
ſurrounded the utmoſt Borders of Salisbury Plain, and in ſuch man- 


ner barricado'd up all the Paſſages thereof, their Numbers ſhould 


rather have been Millians than Thouſands, as every Man knowing 
thoſe Plains muſt needs confeſs. Beſides, Anonymus himſelf tells us, 
after the Britains in the Head of their Battel began to ſhrink and 
turn, that alone was a Blow to all behind, who being many ſtore 
of Thouſands, remain d untoucht, during the Fight, becauſe they 
could never come up to handy-ſtrokes, 72 want of Room in the 
Narrowings of the Field. He told us even now there was Scope 
enough. I hertabout in theſe Parts of Britain, (faith he) that 
very Place was, unleſs it were upon Salisbury Plain, where there 
is a Black-Heath, and Scope enough, is not for me to imagine. 
Now, on the contrary, when coming to the Iſſue, he tells us the 
Plain was narrow, and they wanted Room. Did the Britains want 
Room in the Field, and were on Salisbury Plain? Surely, in the 
Heat of his deſcribing the Battel, Auonymus forgot his own Inven- 
tion; the Fury of the Romans, in beating down the Britiſb Squa- 
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Tacit, Im. 
lib. 14. 


Ner. Ce/. fo. 
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178, 


Ner. Ce. fo. 
161. 


drons, therewith daſht the main Force of his Conccit to Pieces. 


Suſpicious and jealous Men had need of good Memories. Upon 
the aforeſaid Situation he might rather have obſerved the great 
Experience of the Roman General in martial Affairs, than from 
thence ſuggeſted the Britains in point of Honour, erected Stone- 
Heng to the Memory of Baadicia, Suezonins not only chooſing to 
make good a Strait cncloſed behind with a Wood, for ſecuring 
his own ſmall Troops, but ſuch a t allo, where the — 10 
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Field before it was not of ſufficient Extent for Boadicia to marſhal der 


great Army in. Furthermore, Anonymus determining (it ſeems) to 
parcel out his Ground proportionable to the Numbers, undertakes 
to give Poſterity an exact Survey of this Plain, telling us, it Was 


4 Plain of froe or ſix Miles over : This makes it more apparent 


'twas not Salzsbury Plain, which far and wide ſo expatiates it ſelf 
through the Middle of Miltſbire, that it is not only five or fax Miles, 


but (as I may ſay) five Times fix Miles over. This famous Battel 


then, being ſtruck upon a Plain hardly capable of Boadicias Army, 


was not fought upon Salisbury Plain; but, on ſome other, which 


Suetronius Paulinus found beſt for his own Advantage, and there- 
fore Stone-Heng (as Anonymus would fain have it) could not be 
the Sepulchre of Boadicia. 

Concerning Boadicia's magnificent Oblkauies a mighty Prince 
may be buried with great Solemnity, yet no material Monument de- 
dicated to his Memory. Examples of, this Kind are ſo frequent, 
there needs no Mention of them. Humaverunt magnifice, (they 
are Dions Words) the Britains laid her into the Earth magnifi- 
cently, with as much Pomp, happily, and Honour, attending her 
to the Grave, as their barbarous Cuſtoms for their glorious Chief- 
tain would admit; but, that they raiſed any Monument, or erect- 
ed whatſoever kind of Sepulchre for her, much leſs. fo. notable a 
Structure as Stone-Heng, he no where tells us. Which had the 
Britains done, the Hiſtorian could not avoid taking more Know- 
ledge thereof, than of her bare Enterment, and would un- 
doubtedly have recorded it. Again, grant Salisbury Plain the Place 
of Battel, yet, Dion faith not, they buried her magnificently where 


the Battel fought, only, Humaverunt magnifice: adding withall, 


thoſe, that eſcaped the Field, prepared to re-enforce themſelves for 


a new Trial, in the Meal while a Diſeaſc  Kiziuig On Bunduica, 


ſhe died. Now' then, after ſo terrible an Overthrow, wherein tis 
reported ſhe loſt fourſcore thouſand Britains; Boadicia, in all like- 
lihood, endeavoured to recover the Icenian Countries, her princi- 
pal Strength; having in her Speech before the Battel inſinuated 
the fenny Parts thereof, as a Refuge if the worſt ſhould happen. 
In what Countries elſe could they Recruit? where falling ſick ſhe 


died, (whether by violent or natural Death is not matetial) and as 


ever obſerved among all Nations, was, no doubt, buried in her 
own Territories , among the Graves of her renowned Ancel- 
tors. | | 

That the Britains, until vulius Apritold's Time had learned no- 
thing (as Anonymus takes ſpecial Notice) but to ght, and were no 
Handicraftſmen, whereby they might be capable of erecting ſuch 
Works as Stone-Heng, being already fully proved from Tacitus, I 
will add, the Ringleaders or Heads of Commotions againſt Empires 
and Commonwealths were anciently, (in many Countries at this Day) 
not only themſelves puniſhable by the Laws with Death, but their 
whole Families and Kindred though guiltleſs ſuffered. in like Man- 
ner; their very Houſes alſo being razed to the Ground, leſt any 
Knowledge of ſuch pernicious Undertakings ſhould remain viſible 
to Poſterity : and a capital Crime it was, in whomſpever that re 
ſtor d them. How comes it then, Boadicia the principal Promo- 
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ter, and Head of an Inſurrection ſo fatal, as accounted by Sueto- 
nius Tranquillus, among the infortunate Loſſes of the Roman Em- 
pire, and the more ignominious by a Woman's Conduct, ſhould 
be permitted by the conquering Romans, a Monument to eternize 
her Fame to ſucceeding Ages? Boadicia, that ript up the Bellies of 
the Roman Legionarics, and cutting out their Bowels impal'd their 
Bodics upon burning Stakes; that hanged up the moſt noble and 
honourable Roman Dames naked, and ſlicing off their Paps, ſow- 
ed them to their Mouths, as in Act of eating them; that in ſcald- 
ing Water boiled the Roman Infants and young Children to Death; 
their Parents, Husbands, and Commanders unable to relieve them, 
but cnforced to give Way, and happy in ſo faving themſelves 
from the cruel Inhumanities of the Conguereſs. We fought for 
to live, ſaith Tacitus. Yet, when cer long afterwards, victoriouſ- 
ly recovering Britain to Ceſar, by ſo memorable a Battcl as com- 
pared to their Victories of old, ſhould the Romans ſuffer the en- 
thralled Britains to erc& a Trophy to her Memory, whoſe Pur- 
poſe was abſolutely to root out all that was Roman here? what great- 
cr Infamy to the Roman Name, except the Permiſſion of it? They, 
who razed and broke in Pieces whatever Titles and Inſcriptions, 
bearing the Names of their Cæſars; pulled down and demoliſhed 


the Royal Enſigns, Trophies, Statues, Temples, or whatever elſe 


ſacred, to their own Emperors, when actively adminiſtring to the 
Prejudice of the Roman State; would they permit any publick 
Monuments be creed to the Memory of a conquered Prince, of 
an Enemy fo barbarouſly cruel as Boadicia? That ſhe lives in Hi- 
ſtory, they could not prevent; ſo live their worſt of Emperots. 
Moreover, publick Monuments were in all Ages ſet up in Honour 
of the Vanquiſhers, not vanquiſhed; reſpecting which, Anonymus 
ſhould alſo, either have made Baadicia Victreſs, or never ſuppoſed 
Stone-Heng her Sepulchre. S097 1on 55 r e 


* * 


The Time aſſigned by Anonymus for erecting theſe orderly ir- 


regular, and formleſs uniform Heaps'of' maſſrue Marble, (as he calls 


them) to the everlaſting Remembrance of Boadicia, is much above 
fifteen hundred Years: ſince: Petronius Turpilianus ſucceeding Sre- 
tonius Paulinus in the Licutenancy of Britain; who, by his idle and 
lazy Life, making the World believe there was Peace here: Ano- 
2) Mus Will have it a proper Time for permitting ſuch an Office 
to the Britains in \Boadicia's Honour. Times of Peace, tis con- 
feſt, when Arts flouriſh under nobly minded Governors, are chict- 
ly proper for execting magnificent Buildings. The Government 
under Petronius was guilty: of none of theſe: As for the State of 
Britain in general, Tacitus, in the Life of Agricola, tells us, Pe- 
tronius had compoſed the former Troubles; but in what Sort, the 
fourteenth Book of his Annals declares; non irritato hoſte, neque 
laceſſitus, neither the Enemy intenſid him, nor he provoked the 
Enemy: otherwiſe Petronius durſt not do. And, if Peace ſettled, 
why doth. the Hiſtorian call them Enemies? Concerning his own 
Perſon in particular, Petronius gave himſelf over to an unprofit- 
able Life, diſguiſing it under the honourable Name of Peace. Ho- 
neſtum pacis nomen ſegni atio impoſuit, ſaith Tacitus. And the 
Britains (as ſaid before) were not then civilized, nor ” 
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(ach Arts as either nouriſn or are nouriſhed by Peace, therefore 
ſuch a Work of Wonder as this Antiquity famed, not to be ex- 
pected from them. For, as through the Malignities of the Age, 
wherein Aurelius Ambroſias lived, the Britains had utterly loſt the 
Practice of all thoſe. Sciences, in Times foregoing, learned by their 
Anceſtors from the Romans: ſo, through the Neglect of civil Po- 
licy. in the preceding Roman Governors, in this Licutenancy of 
Petronius, the Britains had not attained the Knowledge of any 
thoſe Arts, not many Years afterwards, taught their Poſterity by 
the Romans. | Whoſe imperial Eagles took not Wing in Britain 
Tacit. Am. with ſuch lofty Speed, as over other Countries; The Britains bein 4 
+. 14. frre Nation, ſlowly giving Ear to any Peace, the Romans Rad 1 
Work enough in ſubduing them. Julius Cæſar rather ſhewed the 
Illand to his Succeſſors, than left them Poſſeſſion of it: Auguſtus 
and Tiberius held it Policy to neglect it: Caligula intending to 
invade Britain, was diverted by his Wars in Germany : Claudius 


J | firſt proſecuting the Conqueſt with effect, eſtabliſhed the Colony 1 
at Camalodunum, and his Lieutenants Aulus Plautius, Flavius Veſ- 1 
paſianu . Oſtorius Scapula, and Didius Gallus by little and little, | 
in much Conteſt, and various Succeſs, ' ſubdued certain Coun- | 
tries; and reducing the neareſt Part of the Iſland to the Form of | 
a Province, built alſo, or rather caſt up ſome few Fortifications fur- | 


ther within the Land: Nero Generals had much to do in keeping 3 
what their Predeceſſors gained; Suetonius Paulinus (under him) l 
ſtruck that fortunate. Battel with: Boadicia, elſe the Romans beaten Ni 
out of all. So that, in the Time of Petramius, the Romans hav- 8 
ing obtained no ſuch aſſured Dominion over the Britains, as might by 
make them themſelves iconfident/ to undertake great and ſtately 4 
Buildings here, for their own either publick, or private Rccommo- 
dations; (the Ruin of Camalodunum being too freſh in Memory ; 
| occaſion was not offered, nor the 'Time yet come, to let the Bri- 
| | | tains know by what Arts all civil Nations of the World did erect * 
their exceſſive, rather than not magnificent Structures, for eterniz- 
ing their Names to ſucceeding Generations. And therefore, the | 
Licutenancy of Petronius Turpiliamus, not proper for building this 
ſtony Marvel, as Anonymus ſuſpects. For, beſide what's delivered, 
whenſocver Stone-Heng built, the Preparation only of Matcrials 
for the Work, and bringing them to the Place, what Engines or 
Arts ſoever uſed, neceſlarily, ſpent more Time, than Petronins 
conſumed in the whole Continuance of his Government here. 
What Tumults ſucceeded him, let others declare. 
Furthermore, #f if thoſe. Times of Petronius would not, yer (faith 
Anonymus) other enſiung Seaſons might permit ſuch an Office to 
the Britains, her Name fa for ever glorious among them. The Hai- 
nouſneſs of her Rebellion, bog ng of her Cruelties, and inve- 
terate Hatred Boadicia bore to the Romans, whereby her Name 
for ever infamaus among them, clearly manifeſt all other enſuing 
Seaſons, equally improper for thofe ancient Inhabitants of this Klan 
to erect Stone Heng. If the Britains, once attaining the Roman 
Manner of ArchitefFure, in any ſucceeding Times had expelled 
the Romans, and been triumphant; ſomeprobable Reaſon, at leaſt, 
An. might have alledged, towards advancing his Opinion. 


3 But 
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STN E-HEN G Reftiped. 


But Boadicia and her Complices overthrown, the Nomum Power in 
this Iſland encreaſing daily, and the Liberty of the Britains as 
faſt declining, no following Scaſon could be opportunely favour. 
able, for undertaking ſuch a Work by them; the execting whercof, 
yea the fole endeavouring to commemorate, by ſuch publick Means, 
ſo mortal an Enemy to the Romans as Bogdicia : nothing, but the 
deareſt lives of the bold Attempters, could, certainly, expiate. The 


Temple upon Mount Cælius at Rome, begun to Clanding's ſacred Sner. in Veſpaſ: 


Memory by Agrippina, was deſtroyed to the very Foundations by 
Nero. If then, inſulting Agrippina might not erect a memorable 
Structure, to the Glory of her deccaſed Ceſar ; Whom the Senate 
and People of Rome, in all ſolemn Manner deified: What oppreſ- 
ſed Britain durſt jundertake the raiſing a publick Monument to 
the Honour of vanquiſhed Boadicia, whom the State (in all Rea- 
ſon) for ever declared Enemy to the Roman Empire? And though, 
after a long Succeſſion of Years, the Romans abandoned this Iſland, 
yet, when departed, the Britains were left in ſuch deplorable Con- 
dition, (at large declared before) that, albeit her Name never ſo 
glorious among them, they had much more to do, in ſaving their 
own miſcrable "lives from Plague, famine, and the Sword, than 
any Opportunity, or Ability to erect whatever Monument to the 
Glory of Boadicia. But, of this enough; the Invalidity of Ano- 
nymuss Opinion eſpecially reſpected. The diſcovering the original 
Foundation of an Antiquity ſo famous, being not to be enforced 


by jealous Suſpicions, raiſed upon bare and groundleſs Conjec- 
tures. 


Trrs Antiquity (call'd by Henry Huntingdon, The Second : by 
Poly- ollion 
First Wonder of the Land) 


becauſe the Architraves are ſet upon the Heads of the upright 
Stones, and hang (as it were) in the Air, is generally known, by 
the Name of Srone- Heng. lt is ited upon the Plain in the County 
of Wiltſhire in Harte not far from Ambresbury (the Foundati- 
ons. of whoſe ancient _— S, frequently digged up, render it to 
have been in Times own of no ſmall Fame) ſix Miles at 
lcaſt from new Salichury. North wüde 

The whole Work, in general, being of a Circular Form, is one 
hundred: and ten Foot! Diameter, double winged about without a 
Roof, anciently environed with a deep Trench, ſtill appearing about 


thirty Foot broad. So, that betwixt it, and the Work it ſelf, a 


large and void Space of Ground being left, it had, from the Plain, 
three open Entrances, the moſt conſpicuous theteof lying North- 
Eaſt. At each of which, was raiſed,” on the Outſide of the Trench 
aforeſaid, two huge Stones gate wife, parallel whereunto, on the 
Inſide two others of leſs Proportion. The inner Part of the Work, 
conliſting of an Hexagonal Figure, was raiſed, by due Symmetry, 
upon the Baſes of four cquilaterdl- Triangles, (which formed the 
whole Structure) this inner Part likewiſe was double, having, with- 
in it alſo, another Hexagon raiſed, and all that Part within 'the 
Trench ſited upon a commanding Ground, eminent, and higher by 
L * much, 
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| much, than any of the Plain lying without, and, in the midſt 
[| thereof, upon a Foundation of hard Chalk, the Work it ſelf was 


placed. Inſomuch, from what Part ſoever they came unto it, ny 
roſe by an eaſy aſcending Hill. 


| 

| | 

| Which, that it may be the more clearly demonſtrated, (being by 
| 

| 

| 


me, with no little Pains, and Charge meaſured, and the Foundati- 
ons. thereof diligently ſearched ) 1 have reduced into Deſign, not 
only as the Ruin thereof now appears, but, as (in my Judg- 
ment) it was in its priſtine Perfection. And that the Ground-plot, 
with the Uprights, and Profile of the whole Work may the more 
diſtinctly be underſtood, I have purpoſely counterſigned each De- 


Hal of them with Numbers, and the particular Parts thereof with 
Lell ers. 


Nu M. I 


Signifies the Plan of the whole Work in general; with the 
|| Trench round about it, drawn by a ſmall Scale, that it may be 
[ ſeen all at one View. 


3 A 
The Trench. | 
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B 
The Interyal betwixt the Trench and Work. 


ww 


C | 

The Work it ſelf; in the inmoſt Part whereof, there is a Stone 
appearing not much above the Surface of the Earth, (and lying- 
towards the Eaſt) four Foot broad, and ſixteen Foot in length. 


Which, whether it might be an Altar or no, I leave to the Judg- 
ment of others, becauſe ſo overwhelmed with the Ruins of the 


Work, that I could make no ſearch after it, but even with much 
Difficulty, took the aforeſaid, Proportion thereof. Yet for my Parf, 
| | I can apprehend no valid Reaſon to the contrary, except that the 
| whole Conſtructure being circular in Form, the Altar ſhould rather” 
{ 5 0 have been placed upon the Center of the Circle, than inclining 
f to the Circumference. Nevertheleſs it cannot be denied, but be- 
| ing ſo ſited, the Cell (as I may call it) was thereby left more 
free, for the due Performance of thoſe ſeveral ſuperſtitious Rites, 
which their Idolatry led them to. Beſides, though the Altar 
amongſt the Ancients was exalted and raiſed ſomewhat high above 
Roſe, ib, 2, the Earth; yet, their Ara was made Quadrangular, not very high, 
and as ſome will have it cloſe. to the Ground, being conſecrated 
as well to the ſupernal as infernal Deities: and therefore in re- 


ſpect of the Form, it may hold well enough it was anciently an 
Altar. 


| 5 2 
ö The ſuppoſed Altar. 
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SToNt-HENG Reſtored: 


E 


The "great Stones which made the Entrances from the Outſide of 


the Trench; ſeven Foot broad, three Foot thick, and twenty Foot 
high. | 


F. 
The parallel Stones, on the Inſide of the Trench, four Foot 
road, and three Foot thick; but they lie ſo broken, and ruined 


by Time, that their Proportion in en cannot be diſtinguiſht, 
much leſs exactly meaſured. 


| G 
The Scale of fifty Foot. 
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The Deſign follows. 
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$7 0x 2-BPtx oe Riftored: 


Num I 1 


The Coombacs of tie Work, as when feſt bile, in a greater 
Form, with the four equilateral Triangles making the Scheme, by 
which the whole Work was compoſed, 


FI I 
The! ſix principal Entrances turee whereof arc oppoſite to. 
thoſe of ch Trench. | | | 


| 


TI 
The Stones which made the outward Circle, ſeven Foot in S 
breadth ; three Foot and an half thick, and fifteen Foot and an half 3 
high: each Stone having two Tenons mortaiſed into the Architrave, 14 
continuing upon them, throughout the whole Circumference. For, YZ 
theſe Architraves, being joynted directly in the Middle of each of VS 


the perpendicular Stones, that their Weight might have an equal 
bearing, and upon cach Side of 3 a Tenon wrought, (as 
remains yet to be ſcen) it may poſitively be concluded thereby, 
the Architrave continued round about this outward Circle. 


K 
The ſmaller Stones of the inner Circle, one Foot and an half 
in breadth, one Foot thick, and fix Foot high. Theſe had no Ar- H 
chitraves upon them, but were raiſed Perpendicular of a pyrami- E 
dal Form. That there was no Architrave upon theſe, may be | 
hence concluded, the Stones being too ſmall to carry ſuch a Weight, 


the Spaces being alſo too wide, to admit of an Architrave upon 3 
them without danger of breaking, and being but ſix Foot hig, ö; 
there could not poſſibly be a convenient Head-height remaining 75 
a Paſſage underneath, eſpecially, conſidering fully the Greatneſs of 25 
the whole Work. 45 
L 4 

The Stones of the greater Hexagon, ſeven Foot and an half in 


breadth, three Foot nine Inches thick, and twenty Foot high, each 
Stone having one Tenon in the Middle. 


M 
The Stones of the Hexagon within, two Foot ſix Inches in breadth, 


one Foot and an half thick, and eight Foot high, in Form pyra- 
midal, like thoſe of the inner Circle. 


The Deſign follows. 
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8 T ON E-H ENG. Raſtorel 


N vu m. III. 
The Upright of the Work, as when entire, in which the 


per- 
E endicular Stones of the outward Circle, are ee with the 
tter I, as in the Ground- plot. 


The Architrave lying round about upon them, being mortaiſed 
into them, and joynted in the Middle of each of the perpendicu- 


Jar Stones. This Architrave is three Foot 0 an half broad, 
and two Foot and an half high. 


1 22 


T's NL 2 210 0 Zh , | 
A 0 

The Au rene wing of the Top of the great Stones of the Hex- 
aon, and mortaiſed alſo ĩ into them, ſixteen Foot long, three, Foot 
nine Inches broad, and three, Foot fout Inches high. This Arch. 
traue continuing only from Stone to Stone, left betwixt every two 
and two a void Space free to the Air uncovered. For, if they had 
been continued throughout the whole Hexagon, then neceſſarily there 
muſt have been two Tenons upon each of the ſaid Stones, as thoſe 
of the outward Circle had, but being diſpoſed as aforeſaid, that 


one, which was in the Middle, and yet remains Tpabent, was ſuff 
ficient for the thing intended. | 


Nun. IV. 5 
The Profile, or cut, through the Middle of the Work, as en- 
tire, counterſigned with the Letters of the Ground: plot. . 


The Degus follow. 
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Nut. V. 8 

Thie white Work in PhofpttFive, 34 when entite, whereby the 
geherit Compofure of the particular Parts of the 2 are 80. 
gether all ſeen: and, by which alſo, the ſtately Aſpect, ind mag- 
nificent Greatneſs thereof, arc fully, and more apparently conſpi- 
Sarde 1 „% ö N 
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The Orb of Wed * Jt how Nands, erf 
wit the ſame 7＋ by which the Plan marked 155 II. berge 
ſcribed. The Stones of * great er Hexagon, and outward Circle, 
after ſo long Conteſt with the Violence, of 1 A Injury of 
Weather, ate fot the molt 3;  ſtahditig at this D which, t though 
not all at theit f Hei hen firſt ſet 2 vet Footſteps 
nevertheleſs, Sw 15 Hein as erpreſt in the Deen, are 
fil E their e * Thoſe of the! inner Circle, 

leſſer Hexagon , to the Fury of all-de- 
youring Age, but. ro the Rage b Men likewiſc, hays; been more 
ſupject to in. For, being of. no extraordinary Proportions, they 
might eaſily be beaten d e up, and, at Pleaſure, made 
uſe of for Gel Occaſions. the rather induced to be- 
lieve, becauſe, ſince my firſt meaſuting 1 Work, not one Frag- 
ment of ſome then nm are now to be found. 


on. VII. ano 1 
The Ruin 9 Kinainthg drawn in Nero : 
Well) WN tf 


P 


The Manner of the Tenons, of a round Form, mortaiſcd into 
the Architrave of the outward Circle. 


2 
The Tenons of like Form in the Middle of the Stones of the 
greater Hexagon. 


R 
The Engliſh Foot (by which the Work it ſelf was meaſured) 
divided into twelve Inches, and cach Inch ſubdivided into four 
Parts. 


The Deus follow. 
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SToNE-H ENG Reflored, 


Hitherto, upon what. Occaſion Stone- Heng buile (you may caſi- 1 
ly. perceive) is very doubtful, the true Hiſtory of thoſe Timcs,”when 
firſt erected, and by which the Memory of Things"elpecially made 
over to ſucceeding Ages, being either not written, or, if Written, 
utterly loſt. Likewiſe, as for what Uſe ſet up, not yet Known; 
fo, by whom alſo founded, is equally uncertaiun nin 
- You cannot but remember, in What manner the ancient- Thhal 
bitants of this Iſland lived, 'before'iredaced to Civility by the No- 
mans I have formerly delivered: alſo, how they were firſt inſtructed 
by them, in ſeveral Arts and Sciences, whereof the Britains whol- 
ly ignorant, before the Numans Atrival here, and teaching them. 

I- have given you in like» manner, a full Deſcription” of this An- 
quity, whereby doubtleſs it appears to you, as in Truth it is, a 

ork built with much Art, Order and 1 wp That the 
ancient Britains, before the Diſcovery of this Iſland by the No- 
mans, could be the Founders thereof, by the former Reaſons, I 
ſuppoſe, is clearly manifeſted. For where Art is not, nothing 
can be performed by Art. As, for that which concerns the 
Britiſh Nobility, Aurelius Ambrofius, or Boadicia, enough al- 

It reſts now, to endeavour the diſcovering by whom Stone- Heng 
built; in what Time, and, for what Uſe anciently erected. 
But, it is not expected (I hope) any abſolute Reſolution ſhould be 
given by me, in ſo doubtful a Matter; for, as it hath been always 
latoful for every Man in ſuch like Matters (faith Camden) both to 
think what he will, un relate what others have thought; ſo par- 
don me, if I take upon me, what others have done before me, 
and interpoſe mine own Opinion alſo, grounded nevertheleſs upon 
ſuch Authorities, Cuſtoms, and Concurrence of Time, as very 
probably may ſatisfy judicious and impartial Readers. das 
Touching the Founders of Stone- Heng. Among the Ag ypti- 

an Antiquities, or thoſe Eaſtern Nations from whom the Eræ- 
Etans deduced their Learning, I find not any ſuch Compoſure ever 
uſed : or with the Greeks. themſelves, mention made of any Work 
conformable to this, in point of Order, (as the moſt converſant in 
thoſe Hiſtories cannot contradict.) ' I read nevertheleſs, in Panſa- Pauſim fo. 
mas, of a Temple amongſt the Eleans erected without Walls: 0 92. 
vam quandam in Eleorum foro templi formam vidi: I ſaw (faith 
= in the market Place of the Eleans, a Temple of a new Form. 

odice eſt ædes altitudints, ſme parietibus, tectum e queren dolatis 
fulcientibus tibicinibus : A low Thing, without Walls, having the 
Noc ſupported with Props of oaken Timber (inſtead, it ſeems, of 
Columns) neatly wrought. He remembers a Temple alſo in Attica 1m. fo. 5; 
ſacred to Fove without a Roof. The Thractians (as I read like- We 
wiſe) uſed to build Temples dedicated to Sol, of a round Form, 
open in the Middle, and alſo without a Roof: by the Form, or 
Roundneſs thereof, they ſignified the Sun's Figure; by making them 
open, and roofleſs, they exprefled his ſurmounting, and dilating 
Light equally to all Things: Thraces ſoli rotunda templa faciebant mn vir. Ib. 4. 
(faith Daniel Barbaro) in medio ſub dive, & apertaerant : hac for- 
ma Solis figuram innuebant : quod autem aperta eſſent, & ſine tecto, 
annuebantSolem” ſupra omnia efſe, & lumen ſuum diffundere. a ö 
| 2 How ſo- 
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SON E-HEN G Neſtored. 


Hao ſoever, eunſidering what Magnificence the Romans in pro- 
ſpexoug Times jangiently uſed in all Works, both publick and pril | 
vate their Knowledge and Experience in all Arts and Sciences: 
theiri; powerful Means, fon: effecting great Works: together with 


their Order in Building, and manner of Workmanſhip àccuſtomod 


Scamox.. lib. 1. 


fo. 9. 


ing all ſorts of Buildings, with all kinds of 


Cam. fo. 64. 


| Choul, fo. 5. 


amongſt them: Staue-Heng, in my judgment, wass a Work built 
by the: Romane, and they the! fole Faunders thereof. For, if look 
upon this Antiguim, as an admired and magnificent Building, who 
more magnificent than the Romans. ; H ſolt fru i populi deli 
ni verſo, con og termine di magnificenza ediſicarono tutti i generi 
dedifici: They buy amongſt all ibe Nations of the Univerſe, erecł- 
agnificence; ſaith Sca- 
M0520 in the firſt-Book of his Arcehitecturt. If confider: the Arr, 
and elegant Diſpoſition thereof, all Arts and Sciences: (we muſt 
know) were in full Perfection with them, and Architecture, which 
amongſt .the - Greeks was, youthful only, and vigorous; under the 
Romans their Empire grown to the full Height became manly 
and perfect, not in-[nventions, and ee end, of Forms alone, but 
alſo in Exquiſiteneſs of Art, and Excellency of Matetials : Salito 
al colmo Il imperio Romano, ella pure divenne wvirile e perfetta: non 


ſolo nelle inventioni, e nella elleganza delle forme, nd parimente 


nell eſquiſitegga dell artiſicid e nella ſingolarità della materia: As 
the ſame Author hath it. If take Notice of their Power and Ways 
by which they effected ſuch goodly Structures, their Means were 
not ordinary according to the common Cuſtom of other People 5 
and why? becauſe, beſides particular Arti ſans practiſed in ſeveral 
Arts, they employed in thoſe their Works whole Bodies of their 
own Armies, and whatever Nations ſubdued by them. The Ro- 
mans were wont to exercaſe therein (ſaith Camden) their Soldiers; 
and the common Muttitude, upon great Policy doing the ſame, left 
being idle they ſpould grow factious, and uffeft Alteration in the Stute. 
The Britains complained (faith Tacitus likewiſe) corpora & manus 
contriviſſe, that their Bodies and Hands were worn out, and con- 
ſumed by the Romans, in bringing to effect their great and admir- 
ed Undertakings: in that Kind employing their Slaves and Pri- 
ſoners alſo, as holding it, rather than by violent Deaths: to cut them 
off, more profitable for the Commonwealth, more exemplary. for 
others, and far greater Puniſhment for their Priſoners, to enjoyn 
them continual Labour. „ Wei IR x (2 
If obſerve their Order in Building; the only Order of Archi- 
tecture, which Italy may truly glory in the Invention of, is the 
Tuſtan Order, ſo called, becauſe firſt found out by the Tuſcans, 
that in a more than ordinary Manner they might reverence their 
Deities in Temples compoſed thereof, (Janus their firſt King, ac- 
cording to the common Opinion of divers ancient Hiſtorians, be- 
ing the firſt of all others, that built Temples to the Gods.) Which 
Order, though firſt uſed: by the Txſtans, certain it is, the Romans 
took from them, and brought it in uſe with other Arts, in ſeve- 
ral Parts of the World, as their Conqueſts led them on. Now of 
this Tuſcan Order, a plain, grave, and humble manner of Build- 
ing, very ſolid and ſtrong, Stone- Heng principally conſiſts. So that, 
obſerving the Order whereof Stone-Heng built, there being no ſuch 
= i, | Elements 


- 
— . 
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STONE-HEN G Reflored, 


Elements known in this land as diſtinct Orders of Architecture, 
until the Romans introduced them, the very Work it ſelf, of ſo 
reat Antiquity, declares the Romans Founders thereof. Who, that 
hath ihe udgment in Architecture, knows not the Difference; and 
by the Manner of their Works how .to diſtinguiſh - Ag yptian, 
Greek, and Roman Structures of old, alſo Italian, French and 
Dutch Buildings. in theſe modern Times? Is not our Shipping, by 
the Mould thereof, known throughout the World Exgliſb built? 
Who did not by the very Order of the Work, aſſure himſelf, the 
Body of the Church of St. Paul London, from its Tower to the 
Weſt End, anciently built by the Sarong: as the Quire thereof, 
from the ſaid Tower to the Eaſt End by the Normans, it being 
Gothick Wark? Yet that, there might be a Roman Temple in old 
Time ſtanding in that Place, I will; not deny, the Numbers of 
Ox Heads digged up and anciently ſacrificed there, ſetting all other 
Reaſons aſide, ſo probably manifeſting the ſame. And in all like- 
lihood, the Romans for ſo notable a Structure as Stone- Heng, made 
choice of the Tuſcan, rather than any other Order, not only as beſt 
agreeing with the rude, plain, ſimple-Naturc of thoſe they intend- 
ed to inſtruct, and uſe for which ere&ed ; but alſo, becauſe pre- 
ſuming to challenge a certain Kind of Propriety therein, they might 
take Occaſion thereby, to magnify to thoſe then living the Vir- 
tue of their Anceſtors for ſo noble an Invention, and make them- 
ſelves the more renowned to Poſterity, for erecting thereof, ſo well 
e e e en | 
Beſides, the Order is not only Roman, but the Scheme alſo (con- 


ſiſting of four equilateral, Trianglcs, inſcribed within the Circum- 


ference. of a 27 by which this l formed, was 
an Architectonical Scheme uſed by the Romans. Wh 
have more Occaſion to ſpeak,” when I come to ſet down, for what 
Uſe this Antiquity at firſt enecteeec̃c . | 
Again, the Portico at Stone-Heng is made double, as in Struc- 
tures of great Magnificence the ancient Romans uſed: ſo at the 
Foot of the Capitol the Temple to Joue the Thunderer, built by 
Auguſtus Ceſar ;. ſo the Pantheon at Athens, royally adorned with 
one hundred and twenty yaſt Columns of rich Phrygian Marble, 
by the Emperor Adrian. But, ſome may alledge the Romans made 
the Pillars of their double Porticoes, of one and the ſame Symme- 
try, or very little different, which in this Antiquity otherwiſe ap- 
pearing, cannot be a Roman Work. To as much Purpoſe it may 
be alledged the Temple of Diana at Magneſia, was no Greek 
Work, becauſe the Pillars of the inner Portico were wholly left 
out. Yet it's true, the Romans uſually made them as is objected, 
and the Reaſon was, becauſe of the Weight the inner Pillars car- 
ried : now, in this Work, no Roof being to be ſuſtained, nor any 
manner of Weight born up, though the Judgment of the Archi- 
tect, thereby to ſave Labour and Expence, ordered the Stones mak- 
ing the Portico within, of a far leſs Proportion than thoſe of the 
outward Circle, it retains nevertheleſs the proper Aſpect (princi- 
pally aim'd at by the ancient Architects) in uſe amongſt the Ro- 


mans, and conſcquently for ought alledged to the contrary by them 
builr. NN | 


\ 
| N Ft. | In 
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Im this N is a Porrico alſo (as I may ghtly term 

ie) within tlie ot gteatet Hexagon, reduced Uke fle into the 

2 Figure, Foe that the Romans ifed to make Porticoes 
'Y 


on the ebe, Buildings; as well facfed as fecülur, by the 
— of 8 or Bars of Judicuture; by that Temple 
wirhdtit a — y deditated to ove in Mount Quirinalis, 
now3ithe Hor Mense in Rome ; by the Temple of Barehus there 


of pope de Ich; at this 1 * con ecrat te to St. Agnes without the 
Gate Vminiuit; manifeffl But in Whatever Structures 
elſe the 7 re "fed th certain it is, within the moſt 
ſtately Te ich lay icqveref! And had no Roofs 7 They 
aways male « Porticoes'; and though ini other Temples 
they ſometintcs esd them. „yet flom Yitruvius it may be 
gathered, they properly” belonged to the Aspect H pæthros, 
Which Was nl and rooflels as this Antiquity Stone-Hen 
he peremprtotily affigning Porticoes to be made on the Inſide of 
no kind of Temples, but thoſe; His Words are, Hyp#thros in in- 
teriore parte huber tolummnas, remotar @ r ad tircuitionem 
(ut por titus) periftyliorum: Temples open to the Air, and without 
Rolfe. have Colunms on the Inſide, diftant from the Walls, as 
Courts Porticors about them. Wen, after the ſame Dae as at 
Gente 1 

Ph one, if caſt an bye upon their Artifice and manner of 
Werkinanſhip, ' Stone- Heng appears built directly 5 to thoſe 
Rules, which the R s obſerved in great rks. For, the 
Roman Arthit#&s, i a Allen iſhing the Manner of their Temples, 
always obſerved (as 75 57 ga in Be third Book teacheth us) the 


nee the” Columns were, "the cloſer chey ſet them together; ſo 


this Antiquity, the Stones being great, the Spaces berwixt them 
are likewiſe br: ; 

The Architraves alſo, in this Work, were all of them ſet with- 
out Mortar, and fixed upon the upright Stones by T enons (as for- 
merly deſcribed) the vety fame Manner, as in great Structures, 
where the DF: lid, and of more than epa reatneſs, the 
Romans wete wont to do. They laid them without any unctuous 
entorporati Matter, nutlo fulta gh utino, faith Leo Baptiſta Alber- 

Kind might be brought, I my 
ſelf amongſt other Agtlguities have ſeen e Ruins of an Aquæ- 
ducꝭ, built by the Romans in Provence, running through a deep 
Valley, and faiſed in Height equal to the adjacent Mountains, up- 
on huge Arches fifty cight Foot wide, the Stones whereof, being 
of extraordinary Scantlings, were laid without any Cement or 
Mortar, to incorporate them with the reſt of the Work. And, 
where Occaſion guided their Judgments to the Obſervance of 
this Rule, they united and compacted the Stones together, by 
certain Ligatures or Holdfaſts, (the Italians call them Perni, Pegs 
or Tops, for ſuch they reſemble, and we, from the Verb tenere to 
hold, not improperly calling them Tenons) que inferiores, & und 

vibes in lapides infixe, cavate fuere, ne quid forte protruſi 


Leo Bap. A- ordines alteri ab alteris diftrahantur + Which (ſaith Albertus) being 


formed 'in the mferiour Stones, were hollowed or mortaiſed into 
thoſe above, leſt by any Chance they ſhould ſtart one from another, 


and 
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aud break the Order of the Mort. Here the Florentine Architect 
gives us the ſelf ſame Manner of banding Stones, when the No. 
mans laid them without Mortar, as if he had keen this very Anti- 
quit) Htane- Heng. Nun 10 ee een ir 419512 

Moreover, - whateveg: Footſteps: of dhe Romans found in other 
Places of this Iſland, its not inFonſiderately to be. paſt over that 
in Miltſbire, the County (as I faid before) where our Hane- 
Heng remains, Rowan Antiquities: are moſt pdtfpicuous, nat only, 
by the apparent. Teſtimanies of the Coins of their Emperors 
in divers Places digged up, but by, ſeveral their encamping 


Places yet to be ſcen; as Lecbbham, in Times of! Yore a Seat of camden 


the Romans: the Place alſo where old. Salislury now ſheweth it 
ſelf, within ſix Miles of Stoner Heng and within three Miles 


thereof 7anesbury. Caſtle, ſuppoſed a Wark of Veſpaſiau s, when 


he conquered, and after kept in Subjaction the Belgæ, ancicht In- 
habitants of that Trat. Likewiſe the Ruins nearer yet to Hane 
Heng, of a Fortreſs: out Hiſtorians hald anciently a Garriſon of the 
Romans, and in many other Forts of that Shire (both by their 
Farm and Manner of making well known to have been Raman) 
the  Traft of their Footing is yet leffrt. W 
But it is objected, If tene - Heng, 4 Roman: Work, how comes 
it, no Roman Author makes Mentien of it! Lanfwer, their Hiſto- 
rians uſed not to gommit to Writing every particular Work, or 
Action the Ramans performed: if ſo, how vaſt, would their Vo- 
lumes have been , Stons- Heng, tis granted, is much admired by: us, 
yet, how far more admirable Works were the Romans Founders 
of not mentioned in any of their, ancient Stories? That notable 
Bridge invented and built þy Cæſar, for paſſing his Army over the 
Rhine, himſelf at large deſcribes, remembring little or nothing ne- 
vertheleſs concerning divers other as great Works in Gau and 
Batavia, ſuppos d to be performed by him alſo. Dian, Herodian, 
Entropius and other their Hiſtorians. tell us, the Namans built the 
ſo famed Wall, commonly by us called the Pichs Mall, extend- 
ing croſs over our Iſland from the Iriſb Sca to the German Ocean, 
above fourſcore Italian Miles in length, with many Towers and 
Fortreſſes erected upen it; when Works of as great Admiration 
in Britain they have paſt in Silence: thoſe wonderful Cauſcys 
made throughout the Land, by dreining and drying up Fens, level- 
ling Hills, raiſing Valleys, and paving them with Stones of ſuch 
Breadth, that Wains might without Danger paſs one by another, 
not any ancient Noman Author (for ought 3 directly menti- 
oning. Let, whe doubts them Raman Works? 1 
@vouch, the Romans by little and little founded and raiſed them 


_ up, faith Camden. And Why! mark I pray, becauſe, whilſt Agr- 


cola goyerned Britain, Tacitus tells us, ſeveral Ways were enjoy n- 
ed. If then, becauſe Tacitus affirms in gencral Terms only, ſeve- 


ral Ways enjoyned, Camden confidently concludes them Roman 


Works, no Roman Hiſtory otherwiſe remembring them ; why may 
it not, the ſame Tacitus telling us in like Manner, Agricola ex- 
horted the Britains in private, and helpt them in common, to build 
Temples, Houſes, and Places of publick Reſort, as peremptorily be 
inferr'd, Stone-Heng was a Work by the Romans, though age pal. 

3 : ticularly 
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 Taciews, Bede, ticulariy remembred by them in their Stories? In a Word, Tem- 
ples and Places. of publick Reſort, the Romans built here, and 


were the firſt that did ſo ; leaving it to after Ages to find out by 
their Manner of Building, Order of Building, and Power and 
Means for Building, ſuch lofty Ruins, as appears in this Antiquity, 
could be Remains of none but Roman Building. 

The next thing to be enquired after; is, in . Time Stone- 
Heng built. Happily, about thoſe Ti imes, when the Romans hav- 
ing: ſettled the Country here under their own Empire, and, toge- 
ther with bringing over Colonies reduced the natural Inhabitants 


of this Iſland unto the Society of civil Life, by training them 


Camden fo, 63. up in the Liberal Sciences. For, then alſo (ſaith Camden) did they 
furniſh the Britains with oodly Houſes, and ſtately Buildings, in 
ſuchh Fart, that the Relicks an and Rubbiſb of their Ruins cauſe the 
Beholders now exceedingly to admire- the ſame, and the common 


they are. 


Agricola; nevertheleſs, that Stone-Heng (though fabled Giants 
ork) was then built, I dare not affirm; the great Works of the 
Romans, brought to Perfection in this INafid; being not the Work 
of a Day. It hath been the Invention of wiſe Romuns of old, 
affecting Civility, to raiſe goodly Buildings here ; but the preciſe 
Times when, in things ſo far from all Knowledge, cannot be with 
any Certainty avouched. For my Part, I ſhould | chooſe to aſſign 
; thoſe Times for Building agel when the Romans in their chief 
Proſperity moſt gouriſhed here, and refer the firſt Erection to the 
Time betwixt Agricolas Government formerly mentioned, and the 
Reign of Conſtantine the Great: in Order to Which, the Times 
rather ſomewhat after 13 if not during his own Lieutenan- 
cy, than next preceding Conſtantine. - For, long before Conſtantine 
acquired the Sovereignty (which was not till the Vear of our Lord 
5 three hundred and ten) the magnificent Splendor of that mighty 
Empire began ſenſibly to wane, and the Ambition of the great 
Captains of Rome, (ſome few excepted): tended rather to make 
Parties for obtaining the Purple Robe, than (after the Manner of 
their Anceſtors) to eternize their Names by great and admirable 
Works, or patronizing good Arts ;'for want thereof they began 
likewiſe to decay apace ; dSerl/y, in his third Book, ſpeaking of thoſe 
Times, telling us, that zd temporis Architetti, f cum ſupertoribus 
conferantur , rudiores & ineptiores extitiſſe videntur: In thoſe 
Days althou ough there were many Architects, yet, compared with 
ſuch as lived in the preceding Ages, they were very rude and un- 
Sena Beſides, the Condition wherein this Iſland was, divers 
Years preceding Conſtantine, would not admit ſuch Undertakings, 
For, by the civil Diſcord of the Romans, the Britains taking Oc- 
caſion to make frequent Revolts, in hope to recover their loſt Li- 
berty, the Romans were put upon other manner of Counſels than 
to think of Building; namely, to reduce the Britains to their 
wonted Obedience, and keep the Province in ſome reaſonable Quier, 
by e the Scots and Pitts * and Ap People even 


3 from 


ſort of People plainly ſay, thoſe Roman Works were made by Giants, 
of ſuch Ko. great Admiration, and fan Magnificence 


This Relation of Camden's teflefts chiefly upon the Time of 


r 


— 
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from Times of old) making daily Inroads and Incurſions there- 
unto. 
Now, as for theſe Reaſons, it's not likely Stone-Heng could be 
built in the Times next before Conſtantine ; fo, by what follows, 
it will manifeſtly appear, it was not erected after his Reign. For, 
; after his tranſplanting the Scat of the Empire into the Eaſt, and 
the Government of the then known World, under the Romans, 
diſtinguiſhed by Eaſt and Weſtern Emperors, a Deluge of barba- | 
rous Nations (like ſo many Locuſts) ſwarmed over all. Who, as 1 
4 with their vaſt Multitudes they oft had formerly. attempted it, ſo | 
: thence forward, till bringing that mighty Empire unto its final and | 
4 fatal Period, and thereby utterly deſtroying in like Manner all Arts | | 
$ and Sciences, together with Architecture, (not reſtored again, even N 
1 in Italy it ſelf, until, as formerly remembred) they never deſiſted. 
Moreover, in the Times after Conſtantine, no Temples to Heathen 
L Deities (ſuch as I ſhall make appear this Antiquity Stone- Heng | 1 
was) were erected here, they being Times of defacing, rather than 
erecting idolatrous Places, For, moſt of the ſucceeding Emperors 
becoming Chriſtians, the tempeſtuous Storms of Perſecution were 
over, and the thick Clouds of Superſtition beginning to be diſſolv- 
ed by the bright Beams of the Goſpel, and true Light of CHRIST, 
every where Temples were ſhut up againſt falſe Gods, and ſet open 
to the true Gop. According to that of Gz/das, No ſooner was Gildas, 
the bluſtering Tempeſt and Storm of Perſecution blown over, but 
8 the faithful Chriflians, who in the Time of Trouble and Danger 
| had hidden themſelves in Woods, Deſerts, and ſecret Caves, being 
come abroad in open Sight, renovant Eccleſias ad ſolum uſque de- 
ſtructas, baſilicas ſunctorum martyrum fiundant, conſtruunt, perfici- 
* unt, &c. Churches ruinate to the very Ground they reedify, Tem- 
ples of holy Martyrs they found, build, and finiſh, &c. So that, 
F inſtead of idolatrous Temples, built in the Ages preceding Conſtan- 
1 Tine, during his Reign and after, whilſt the Romans continued in 
any proſperous State here, by erecting Chri/tian Churches, they be- 
gan generally to neglect, and ſuffer to fall to Decay, rather than new 
build Temples to their Pagan Gods. 
| 2 Theſe preſſing Occurrences therefore, to wit, civil Broils amongſt 
| the Romans themſelves, frequent Inſurretions of the Britains, 
daily Inroads by the Picts and Scots, together with the downfal 
of Paganiſm, decay of Arts, and fatal Ruin of the whole Em- 
pire, making the Times both long before and after Conſtantine in- 
compatible for undertaking ſuch Works as this Antiquity, it may 
WE ſafely enough be concluded, if Stone-Heng not founded by Agricola, 
1 yet erected it might be about fifteen hundred and fifty Years ago, 
e in the Times ſomewhat after his Government, the Province being Tur. i pit. 
formerly left by him in good and peaceable State, the Britains re- Aer. 
; duced from Barbarity to Order and civil Converſation, and the 
2 Romans flouriſhing in all manner of Arts and Sciences. \ 
\ | Now, concerning the Uſe for which Stone-Heng at firſt creed, | 
1 1 am Clearly of Opinion it was originally a Temple, it being built 
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: with all Accommodations properly belonging to a ſacred Struc- 
| ture. For, it had an Interval or ſpacious Court lying round about 
| it, wherein the Victims for Oblation were ſlain, into which it was 
E ; _ unlawful 
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unlawful for any profane Perſon to enter: It was ſeparated from 


the circumadjacent Plain, with a large Trench inſtead of a Wall, 


as a Boundary about the Temple, moſt conformable to the main 
Work, wholly expoſed to open View: without this Trench, the 
promiſcuous common Multitude, with Zeal too much, attended 
the Ceremonies of their ſolemn though ſuperſtitious Sacrifices, and 
might ſec the Oblations, but not come within them : it had like- 
wiſe its peculiar Cell, with Porticoes round about, into which Cell, 
as into their Sanctum Sanctorum (pardon the Expreſſion) none but 
the Przeſts centred to offer Sacrifice, and make Atonement for 
the People: Within the Cell an Ara or Altar was placed, hav- 
ing its proper Poſition towards the Eaſt, as the Romans uſed. Are 


ſpectent ad Orientem, faith Vitruvius. And, that there hath 


been the Heads of Bulls, or Oxen, of Harts, and other ſuch 
Beaſts digged up, or in, or near this Antiquity (as divers now liv- 
ing can teſtify) is not to be omitted ; for who can imagine but 
theſe were the Heads of ſuch as anciently there offered in Sacri- 
fice? together with which alſo were heaped up great Quantities of 
Charcoal, happily uſed about the Performance of their ſuperſtiti- 
ous Cercmonies. That the ancient Romans had Charcoal in Uſe 
amongſt them Pliny affirms. And when I cauſed the Foundati- 
ons of the Stones to be ſearched, my ſelf found, and yet have by 
me to ſhew the Cover of a Thuribulum, or ſome ſuch like Vaſe 
(I ſuppoſe) wherein Choul, in his Diſcourſe of their Religion, re- 
ports the ancient Romans uſed to carry Incenſe, Wine or holy 
Water, for Service in their Sacrifices, lying about three Foot with- 
in the Ground, near one of the Stones of the greater Hexagon. 
The Order whereof this Temple conſiſts, according to the Rules 
of Art obſerved by the ancient Romans in Works of this Kind, 


is mingled of Greek and Tuſcan Work. For, as the Plainneſs and 


Solidneſs of the Tuſcan Order appears eminently throughout the 
whole Antiquity, ſo the Narrowneſs of the Spaces betwixt the 
Stones viſibly diſcovers therein the Delicacy of the Corinthian 
Order. Which Commixture amongſt the Roman Architects was 
very uſual, in Regard Vitruvius (in his fourth Book and ſeventh Chap- 
tcr) treating ſomewhat largely (his Method otherwiſe conſidered) 
of ſeveral Sorts of the like compoſed Temples, mixt of the Greek 
and Tuſcan Manners, tells us; that, Nonnulli de Tuſtanicis generi- 
bus ſumentes columnarum diſpoſitiones, transferunt in Corinthiorum 
& Jonicorum operum ordinationes : Some taking the 7 of 
the Columns of the Tuſcan Order, transfer them into the Symme- 
try of the Corinthian and lonick Works : Whereby (to pleaſe them- 
ſelves it ſeems in their own Inventions) efficiunt Tuſcanicorum & 
Græcorum operum communem ratiocinationem: They make of the 
Tuſcan and Greek Works one common Compoſure, as the ſame Au- 
thor likewiſe remembers. | 

The Aspect of this Temple, by which we underſtand that firſt 
Shew which Temples make to thoſe that draw near unto them, is 
Dipteros Hypethros, which is double winged about uncovered. 


Dipteros circa ædem duplices habet columnarum ordines, (faith Vi- 


truvius) Dipteros hath double Orders of Columns about the Tem- 


ple. Hypethros ſub dive eft, ſine tecto, (as the ſame Author) Hy- 
pæthros is open to the Air, without a Roof. The 
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The Manner of this Temple is Pycnoſtylos, or narrow Spaces. 
Pycnoſtylos. is that Kind of Temples, which hath the Columns 
ſet thick, and cloſe together, crebris columnis, as Vitruvins alſo 
hath it. 

But it may be objected, though it appears from very good Au- 
thorities, the Artifice and Workmanſhip of this Antiquity, toge- 
ther with the Scheme which formed it, were Roman : and the Or- 
der of which conſiſting, invented in [taly, and ſo conſequently 
Roman in like Manner: as alſo, by the ſeveral peculiar Accom- 
modations, the probable Relicks of Heatheniſh Sacrifices, and de- 
terminate Rules of Architecture, it was ancicntly a Temple: Ne- 


vertheleſs it appears not the Romans ever uſed any whatever pro- 
fane Structure like this, much leſs any manner of Temples of this 


Kind of Invention, Where the Temple hes open without Walls, ſur- 
rounded only with Pillars. For, that the upright Stones which 
make this Work Stone-Heng, arc inſtead of them, may well enough 
be granted. | 

To this I anſwer, the learned in Antiquities very well know, 
thoſe things which Oblivion hath ſo long removed out of Mind 
are hardly to be diſcovered. Yet, as to the firſt Part of the Ob- 
jection, that the Romans never uſed any whatever profane Struc- 
ture like this, Varro de re ruſtica (as I find him cited by Philan— 
der) tells us, that they had in uſe amongſt them a round Building 
without any Walls, having a double Order of Columns round about, 
this he calls by the Name of Tholus, edificium rotundum, colum- 
natum duplici columnarum ordine: A round Ediſice (ſaith he) envi- 
roned about with a double Order of Columns. Which double Order 
of Columns Pyrrho Ligorio, a famous Neapolitane Architect, and 
great Diſcoverer of Antiquities, in his Deſcription thereof, deſigis 
without a Roof alſo. | 

But to come to their ſacred Works, which in regard of this 
Antiquity, are (it's true) of moſt Concernment, I find the Ro- 
mans uſed (as Vitruvins witneſſeth) ſuch Manner of Temples. For 
(in his fourth Book, and ſeventh Chapter) he delivers, there were 
amongſt others two Forms of round Temples, commonly in Uſe 
amongſt them, the one called Monopteros, the other Peripteros. 
This had the Cell cncloſed about with a continued Wall, and at 
a proportionate Diſtance from it, the Columns placed which made 
a Portico ronnd about it, clean different from Srone-Heng : the 
other made open, and inſtead of a Wall encompaſſed with a Row 
of Pillars only, having no encloſed Cell within it at all, as much 
conducing to our Purpoſe in hand. His Words arc theſe, Tiunt 


autem ædes rotundæ, e quibus aliæ ſie cella columnate conſ{itunn- 


tur: They make alſo (ſaith he) round Temples, of which ſome are 


built without a Cell environed with Pillars only. Iheſe were l 


without any Walls, (as his Commentator hath it) lying open to the 
Air. And truly (as I may preſume to ſay) from this very Manner 


the Invention of Hrone-Heng was jprincipally taken, in ordering 


whereof, the Architect diſdaining uſual and common Forms, of 
both the aforeſaid Forms compoſed. one. For, taking the outward 
Circle from the Monopteros, he made it open alſo as in that, but 
inſtead of the continucd Wall circularly encloſing the Cell of the. 
| ; 3. Peripteros, 
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Peripteros, at Stone-Heng he made only an Hexagon about the 
Cell, leaving the fame open in like Manner. And, as Hermogenes 
| (whom 1 ſhall have Occaſion to remember again) to illuſtrate his 
Work, leaving out the inner Row of Pillars, made a ſingle Por- 
N tico about the Temple at Magneſia, whereby it came to be a new 
Invention, for which he is famous to Poſterity ; ſo the ſubtile Ar- 
chitef, whoſoeyer he was, to ennoble this his Work, adding the 
ſaid Hexagon here, made a double Portico round about this Tem- 
ple, and thereby a new Invention likewiſe, no leſs famous to ſuc- 
ceeding Ages. Our Antiquity —_ had otherwiſe been of 
the ſelf fame A/pefF without a Cell, as Vitruvius hath before de- 
livered. That Temple Monopteros was environed with a Row of 
Pillars; this Temple Stone-Heng, inſtead of them, ſupplied with 
a Rank of Pilaſters (as they may well be called) continuing round 
"ka about it. That lay open to the Air without any Walls: fo doth 
this at Stone-Heng. That had over the Pillars an Architrave, 
Freeſe, and Cornice, the Order being delicate: this at Stone-Heng, q 
over the Pilaſters an Architrave only, as moſt conformable to the 1 
Solidneſs of the Order and Plainneſs of the Work. £ 
| Thus it fully appears, the ancient Romans uſed to erect Tem- 
ples, which lay open without Walls, ſurrounded only with Pillars, 
: | in Invention like this at Hrone- Heng. But let us ſee whether the 
Form Monopteros had any Roof over it. That the Romans had 
Temples uncovered, and without Roofs, like Stone-Heng, is in Part 
already, and ſhall more manifeſtly be hereafter proved: and, ſearch- 
ing curiouſly into their Antiquities, it will be found the greateſt, 
moſt ſplendid, and moſt magnificent Work of all others, which 
the Ancients made for Service of their Deities, were thoſe Kind 
of Temples of the Aſpet? Hypethros. Whether the Monopteros 
was one of that Kind, appears not yet, and Vitruvius is very ob- 
ſcure therein; nevertheleſs, that it was built without a Roof, I 
ſhall illuſtrate by theſe Reaſons. pe 
Firſt, Vitruvius tells us not it had a Roof; for, in his Precepts 
of all ſeveral Kinds of Temples, after he hath delivered the Aſpect, 
Form, and Manner of them with much Exactneſs, he omits not | 
throughout his fourth Book to demonſtrate, as well the Contig- | 
nation, as Proportion of Timbers of the Roofs belonging to ai! 
thoſe Temples, which had any; and when vaulted he gives us 
likewiſe the Form thereof, if the Temples fo covered: but, in 
the Deſcription of the Form Monopteros, there is no Manner of ; 
Timber Work, nor Form of Vault, nor the leaſt Word menti- f 
oned of any Roof at all, in what Place ſocver throughout his 
whole Work ſpeaking thereof. In which Reſpect, conſidering all 
Temples having Roofs, thoſe Roofs are deſcribed by Yitruvins , 
and that he deſcribes no Roof belonging to this, it muſt neceſ- 
F ſarily follow, the Temples in Form Monopteros had no Roofs over 
them. | 
Again, after giving the Proportion of the Architrave over the 
Columns of the Monopteros, he faith, Zophorus & reliqua que 
znſuper imponuntur, ita uti in tertio volumine de ſymmetrits ferip- 
fit : The Freeſe and other Ornaments laid upon them, are in his 
third "Book of Symmetries made mention of. Now, in his third 
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STONE-HENG Reſtored. 


Book, he only treats of Proportions, and not one Word is fo 
much as mentioned by him of any manner of Roofs at all, only 
in the cloſe of the ſaid Book, he gives the Proportion of Fron- 
tiſ- pieces belonging to quadrangular Temples : the ſame Referment 
in like Manner he makes for the Ornaments of the Peripteros, 
and withal proceeds to a full Deſcription, in what manner the 
Roof of its Cell was made, which, queſtionleſs, he would likewiſe 
have done in the other Form, if it had been covered. For, he 
faith, whatever is to be laid above the Freeſe of the Monopte- 
ros, is, as ſet down in his third Book: but, in his third Book, 
there is not one Word mentioned of any Roofs; the Concluſion 
then follows the Monopteros was without a Roof. 

Laſtly, he poſitively tells us it was ſine Cella, without a Cell: 
now the Cell (and which for Diſtintion ſake I have ſo called in 
deſcribing this Antiquity, becauſe it was applied to the ſame Uſe, 
to perform their ſacred Rites in) was indeed, properly, the inner, 


or chief Part of the Temple, Ho nos corpus Templi vulgò dici- Bin Bald 


mus, we commonly call it the Body of the Church, which encloſed 
with Walls was covered with a Roof, as Vitruvius declarcs in 
the Form Peripteros, tecti ratio ita habeatur, &c. The Manner 
of the Roof (faith he) was thus, &c. But, the Monopteros was 


without a Cell, and conſequently without a Roof alſo, as having 


no Walls to bear it. For, in regard of the Manner of the Ar- 
chitecture, the Pillars ſtanding in Jland (as we ſay) the Work 
could not ſecurely bear a Roof, if made of any great Capacity : 
either, therefore, they made Temples of this Form very little 
(in which Reſpect only, Palladio ſuppoſeth it might be vaulted) 
inconſiſtent with the Roman Greatneſs, or elſe, like Stone-Heng, 
they were. wholly uncovered and roofleſs. Howſoever, it is ma- 
nifeſt, the Aſpect was juſt the ſame. And if I ſhould ſay, the 
Ruins of one after the ſame Form alſo, remains yet in Oxford- 


ſbire, which the common People uſually call Rolle-rich-/tones, 


take it but as my Conjecture only, as likewiſe one or two built 
after the like Manner in Scotland, no Man unleſs Hector Boetins 
knowing by what Kings. 

Moreover, the Proportions appearing in this Antiquity Stone- 
Heng are much. conformable to thoſe aſſigned by Vitruvius to 
the Parts of the Monopteros: he tells us, Tribunal habent & 
aſcenſum ex ſue diametri tertia parte: they had the Tribunal, 
(by which is underſtood that Level upon which the Temple placed) 
and the Aſcent, conſiſting of one third Part of the Diameter. 
So at one-Heng, the Work it ſelf is one third Part of the Dia- 
meter of the Circumyallation : and, according to the Proportion 
allowed by him to the Aſcent, it ſecms thole Temples were ſited 
more ſtately than others, (by Conſequence great alſo) and certain 
it is, whoſoever views this Antiquity attentively with Judgment, 


upon the Place where remaining (for the Folio being too little 1 


could not expreſs it in Deſign) and doth allow a proportionatc 
Depth to the Trench ſurrounding it; conſidering alſo, together there- 
with, the Level of the Plain lying without; he will then find it 
ſtanding upon ſuch a riſing Ground, that the Aſcent unto it was not 
much leſs magnificent, than what Vitruvius hath declared. 

| * Further- 
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ſures after another Kind. 
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Furthermore, beſides the aforementioned round Temples, Vitru- 
ius in the ſame Chapter tells us, that, generibus aliis conſtituun- 
tur ædes, ex iiſdem ſymmetriis ordinate, & alio genere diſpoſiti- 
ones habentes : The Romans built them after other manner Lg In- 
ventions, following the «ae: Proportions, and having their Diſpo- 

Of which, if vouchſafed to Poſterity the 
Deſcriptions, ſome of them might have been found, not only agrec- 
able in Ape, but happily of the very ſelf ſame Form alſo, as 
this Temple Stone- Heng doth appear. FE Wc 

Now conſidering this Diſcourſe may happen into the Hands of 
thoſe, who cannot by Words ſo caſily apprehend things of this 
Art, I have for their Satisfaction brought into Deſign, the Plans 
of both the aforeſaid Temples mentioned by Vitruvius, whereby 
their Conformity with S7one-Heng, and the Invention thereot tak- 
cn from them, is more clearly manifeſted, 


A 
The Plan of the Monopteros. 


B 
The Order of Pillars which continued round about it, to which 
the outward Circle (of Pylaſters) in this Antiquity Stone-Heng , 


directly correſponds, as will appear in the ſecond Figure thercof, 


formerly deſcribed by the Letter J. 
The Deſign follows. 
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C 
The Plan of the Peripteros. 
\ 
| D 
The Portico continuing about the Cell. 


E 
The circular Cell encloſed with a Wall, which in the Temple 
Stone-Heng, to vary the Invention, was converted into an Hexa- 
onal Form, and inſtead of walling it round about, the Architect, 
as ſaid before, left it wholly open, as moſt agreeing with the Na- 
ture of the Deity to whom conſecrate. 


The Deſign follows. 
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By the Plans of which ſaid Roman Temples, although it is 
plainly manifeſt, from whence the Invention of Srone-Hleng was 
taken; yet, that it may more clearly be underſtood, I have, unto 
the Order of Pillars which makes the Portico of the laſt of 
thoſe Temples, applied the Architectonical Scheme by which 
our Antiquity was formed; whereby the Interſection of the ſe- 
veral Triangles fully demonſtrates after what Manner the greater 


Hexagon made open at Stone-Heng, was raiſed from the ſolid Wall 


environing the Cell of the Peripteros. 


The Rank of Pillars which made the Portico: of the Perip- 


Zeros. | * 


2 
The Architectonical Scheme by which Stone-Heng formed. 


The circular Wall environing the Cell of the Peripteros. 


F 4 2 
After what Manner the Stones of the greater Hexagon at Stone- 
Heng were raiſed from the Circumference of the fame Wall. 


The Deſign follows. 
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veral Qualitics, in regard whereof adored by them. 


But, before deliver my Judgment, unto which of their Deities 
this Temple Stone-Heng was anciently dedicated by the Romans, 
I ſhall give you ſome Cuſtoms in Force amongſt the Ancients, re- 
lating the Decorum uſed by them, in building their Particular 
Temples : whereby, thoſe ſeveral Opinions, ſeemingly concluſive to 
whom Stone-Heng ſacred, may more evidently appear invalid, and 
my own more apparently probable. Thoſe therefore that endea- 


vour the ſearching out Antiquities of Architecture, muſt, amongſt 


others, eſpecially preſcribe to themſelves five things to be guided 
by, vis. The Situation, Aſpett, Manner, Form, and Order of the 
Work, as in Uſe amongſt the Ancients. For, inventing the ſeveral 
Ornaments of Architecture, at firſt for Honour and Diſtinction on- 
ly of their Deztzes, they appropriated to each of them particular 
Situations, preciſe Forms, peculiar Orders, according to the ſe- 


The 


* 
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The Situation of the Temples to Venus, Mars, Vulcan, they or- 
dained to be choſen without their Cities, as thoſe which moved 
Men's Minds to Laſciviouſneſs, Wars, and Deyaſtations. Within 
their Cities they placed the Temples of the Patrons of Chaſtity, 
Peace, goed Arts: and of ſuch Gods alſo, to whom the Protecti- 
on of their Cities committed. To Pallas, Mercury, and I/is, the q 
chief Preſidents of Artificers and Merchants, they built Temples | 
near the Market Places, or upon the Market Places themſelves. 1 
To Apollo and Bacchus near the Theater. To Hercules near the 
Cirque or Amphitheater. Unto Aftulapius and Salus in Places, 
moſt of all others healthful, and near to pure Streams and Wa- "4 
ters; becauſe the infirm People, coming out of a peſtilent and | 
contagious Azr, to that which was good and healthful, by drink- | 
ing thoſe Waters might the ſooner, and with leſs Difficulty be 1 
recovered, whereby Zeal to thoſe ſuppoſed Deities encreaſed. | 

The Aſpect Hypethros, mentioned before, of which Stone- Heng Cl 
appears built, was proper only to ſome of their Gods, as ſhall be | 
| remembred in due Time: the other Five (needleſs here to name) | 
ö 4 were indifferently diſpoſed, ſometime to one, and ſometime to ; ] 

another Deity, as the Magnificence of the Temples to be built re- { 
quired, and, as to be made with Porticoes or without. 

The Manner, which Vitruvius diſtinguiſhes into five Kinds, ac- 
cording as the Intercolumns are of five ſeveral Proportions, was 
| only ſo far forth peculiarly appropriated to their Deities, as it was 
agrecable to the proper Order, otherwiſe they followed the Great- 
neſs of the Work. 
| But, to each of them appropriating particular Forms of Temples ; of 
4 to ſome of their Gods they made them of a round Form, to 
| 3 others quadrangular, to others of many Angles: ſome of them 
having their Temples covered, with Roofs over them; others again e f 

built uncovered, without any manner of Roofs at all: as, our An- 

tiquity Stone-Heng. | 

2 Laſtly, the Order of which they built them was fo diligently | 
1 obſerved, according to the peculiar Qualities of their Deities, that ] 
ſeldom or never they varied; as in fit Place I ſhall remember. | 
Theſe aforeſaid Rules alſo were ſo firmly obſerved by the An- ; 
cients, that even at firſt Sight the Roman Architects of old were i 
able to judge, to what Dezty this or that Temple ſacred : and the 
modern Italian Architects, by the Ruins of them at this Day, give 
ſuch notable Teſtimonies towards the Diſcovery of them, as are 
very hardly to be contradicted. Whoſocver deſires more of this, 
may read Vitruvius, Leo Woh a Albertus, and other Authors writ- i 
ing of Architecture. That then we may arrive to a Degree of 
Certainty unto whom our SJ7one-Heng anciently dedicated, ſome 
: ſuch Deity of the Romans is to be found out, in whoſe Honour 
[1 they built Temples, not only in ſuch Situations as this at _ 
1 Heng, but with whoſe Nature or Quality the Form and Aſpeci 
thereof may be agrecable alſo, and the Order proper. For, who- 
ſoever goes about to enforce other Reaſons, do, as I conceive, but 


beat the Air, neither can they reduce this Antiquity to any proba- 
ble Original, 
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To which of the Noman Deities Stone-Heng conſecrated, are, 
as I ſaid before, ſeveral Opinions. Some preſume it ſacred to 
Diana, but upon what Ground their Conjecture is raifed,, conſi- 
dering-both the Aſpeft and Manner of this Tem le utterly different 
from tfoſe the Ancients uſed to dedicate to Her, I cannot con- 
ceive; for, the Manner of the Temples erected to Diana, Was 
Diaſtylos, i. e. colummis amplius patentibus, made with large and 
void Spaces: the Aspect of that at Epheſirs was Dipteros; that. 
at Magneſia Pſendodjpteros : which Manner Hermogenes inventing 
to ſave Expence and Labour, though he left out the Order of Pil- 
lars within, and thereby the Portico came to be more large, yet 
the Aspect continued ſtill the fame. And, as in the Aspect and 
Manner, ſo likewiſe in the Order and Form it's different: that at 
Epheſus aforeſaid being of the Tonick Order, the Order peculiarly 
appropriated to Diana, and Quadrangular: of the fame Form al- 
ſo was that at Magneſia aforeſaid, and fo likewiſe the Romans 
built them, as by the now Church of St. John Evangeliſt at the 
Latian, or Latine Pott, ancicntly the Temple of Diana; and that 
in Mount Aventine alſo, the Chief of her Temples in Rome, ful- 
ly appears. The Situation of the Temples dedicated to her, was 
in Groves, whence Vitruvius calls her grovy Diana: ö 


Ecce ſuburbanæ templum nemorale Dianæ, faith Ovid. 
See where Dianas grouy Temple ſtands. | 


In which Sort Virgil, Pliny, and other Authors alſo tell us her Tem- 
ples were always ſited. The Architecture therefore of the Temples 
to Diana, and this at Stone-Heng being ſo far different, there is no 


probable Reaſon SIfone-Heng ſhould be ſuppos'd dedicated to her. 


Nat. Com, 
116, 3, cap. 18, 


Can. fo. 64. 


Cain. fo. 517. 


Lid. fo. 3 66, 


k 1 


Moreover, whether or no this Opinion may be conſiſtent with 
any of thoſe Qualities, the Ancients endowed this Goddeſs with, 
let us examine further the Nature of the Deity it ſelf, Is Hrone- 
Heng conſecrated to Diana becauſe ſhe preſided over Ways? what 
publick Roads then, or common High- Ways are to be read of, 
which ancicntly led over the Downs near this Antiquity? The moſt 
ancient Ways we meet with, and which the Romans firſt made in 
this I/land, as Camden ſets them down, are four, Watlng-ſtreet, 
Themild-ſtreet, Ermin-ſtreet, and the Foſs. Watling-ſtreet led 
through Verolamium directly as it were by a ſtrait Line to the Weſt 
Side of Leiceſterſbire, and from thence through the Northerly Coun- 
ties into Wales. Ikemila-ſtreet began in the Country of the Iceni, 
tending Eaſtward. Ermrn-ſtreet in the ſame 
through Cambridgeſhire, Huntingdonſbire, and ſo on towards Lin- 
colnſbire led the right Way into the Northern Countries on that 
Side: (this Street-way, haply, may be that which among the In- 
habitants paſſeth now by the Name of High Dike.) The Foſs 
paſling through Warwickſhire, came down to Stow on the Would, 
thence to Cirenceſter, from Cirenceſter continuing on towards Bath 
and beyond it to Somerton into the Weſtern Provinces: the Ridge 
whereof is yet to be ſeen in divers Places of that Tract. All of 
them lying ſo far from $tone-Heng, that none of them arc remem- 
bred to come ncarer thaii Cirenceſter to any Part of the Plains 
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whereon it ſtands, and therefore in this Reſpect there can be no 
Cauſe to imagine this Antiquity ſhould be dedicated to her. Or, 


is Stone- Heng ſacred to Diana, becauſe ſhe was the Patroneſs of 


Gates? for which Reaſon the Ancients built her Temples, either 
near to them within their Cities, or not far from them in the 
pleaſant Suburbs. But what Cities or Places, having any ſuch Gates, 
were ever found ancicntly ſo ncar Stone-Heng, as might Cauſe 
the Dedication of ſo great a Work to her? ſurely none. Or, is 
Stone-Heng hallowed to Diana becauſe ſhe had the Tutelage of 
Mountains? if ſo, then where are thoſe Mountains to be found 


near this Antiquity on Salrsbury Plains? which Plains, North, South, 


Eaſt and Weſtward, through the midſt of Miltſbire, arc ſo open, that 


they terminate the Horizon. If any ſuch Mountains there, why do 
all Hiſtorians call them Plains? But admit Mountains ſometimes on 


Salisbury Plain, what then became of them? were they removed by 
Earthquakes, ſwallowed into the Ground by an Hiatus of the Earth, 
or levell'd by Inundations? then let it be made apparent when ſuch 
like Accidents fell out. Or is Stone-Heng dedicated to Diana, be- 
cauſe ſhe delighted to bath her ſelf in Fountains and freſh Springs ? 
where are thoſe Fountains and freſh Springs to be found? haply, in 


the utmoſt Borders they may be had, none certainly in the Body 


of the Plains, or any thing near Hrone-Heng: Spring Veins being 


not there to be found, unleſs by ſinking Wells or Pits very deep, 


which the Inhabitants are enforced to make in ſeveral Places for 
watering their Sheep, and as glad they are there, as the Patriarchs 
of old in the Deſerts of Canaan; to come by them. Or is Stone- 
Heng ſacred to Diana, becauſe reputed- Goddeſs of Hunting? then, 
whoever deſirous of a Temple for her, may find it in Daphne, 
the anciently famous Suburbs of Antiochia, where was not only a 


ſuch Places only being held proper for her Myſteries, where inter- 
ven'd variety of Pleaſures, goodly ſhadowy Groves, delicate Walks, 


and pleaſant Springs of moſt cool and freſh Waters. In the midit 
of theſe Delights the Ancients ſited her Temples, not in wild 


Downs, or vaſt Plains, ſo wide and open that hardly ſce from one 
Side of them to another, affording neither Shelter for Travellers 


againſt canicular Heats, nor Succour for Cattel againſt the boiſterous 


Blaſts of bluſtering Boreas. Laſtly, is Stone- Heng dedicated to 
Diana, becauſe the ſuppoſed Guardian of Woods} then remains 
it to be made apparent by them, | thoſe Plains in ancient Times 
bore another Countenance than at preſent. That they were full 
of Foreſts, Woods, and Groves, with variety of Lawns, repleniſh- 
ed and ſtored with ſuch Sorts of Game, and wild Beaſts in chaſe, 


 Whereof Diana and her Companions are ſaid to recreate them- 


ſelves: from whence ſome are of Opinion ſhe was called Diana, 


as much as to ſay Deviana, quoniam venantes per devia & fiFvas rygn. tis, 2. 


6 


Temple dedicated to her, but an A/y/um alſo; as Strabo witneſſeth: 5:ra%s . 16, 


deviare ſolent, captantes feras: Becauſe of Huntſinen deviating b. 7. 


or uandring out of the 'WWay, through uncouth Paths and Woods, 
in Purſuit of. their Game. That thoſe Plains afforded as much 


Pleaſure and Delights as the Theſſalian Toms the Syrian Daphne, 
e 


or what Place elſe as famous where her Temples anciently ſtood : 
and, in what unknown Age they were diſafforeſted and laid waſte. 


Which, - 
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Which, if ever ſo, certainly ſome Signs thereof would remain, 
or at leaſt be found there, as well as in othet Parts of the Ifland, 
in Times paſt overgrown with Woods. As in Angleſey formerly 
mentioned; in Cheſbire, where, in digging their Marl-pits are of- 
ten found huge Trees, demonſtrating to Poſterity the Foreſts there 
anciently growing; in the Iſle of Axholm in Lincolnſhire, where 
the Inhabitants have/ hardly any Fewel, but what ſuch Trees afford 
ſo digged out of the Earth; in Somerſetſbire, where I my ſelf have 
ſeen Trunks of Trees lying under Ground, and expreſling the Places 
in Times paſt overgrown with Trees, very few or none being in 
thoſe Places now ſtanding. Beſides, ſome remembrance of the 


atoreſaid Foreſts and Woods Hiſtory queſtionleſs would yield; now 


what Occaſion ſoever Hiſtorians take for mentioning this Tract, not 
one Word is delivered by them to that Purpoſe, all unanimouſly 


_ conſenting twas never other than at preſent an open and champain 


Country. A Theater on which Bellona often diſplayed her bloody 
Enſigns, and acted ſeveral Tragedies in Times of old: A Field of 
Mars, where Romans, Saxons, and after Danes, for obtaining the 
Dominion of this Iſland, decided their ambitious Controverſies. Of 
which Actions we have viſible Teſtimony unto this Day, witneſs 
thoſe Burrows, and Places where they caſt the Bodies of their 
ſlain, over all Quarters of the Plain diſperſed, which in long Time 
are ſo ſhrowded by Nature with ever growing Graſs, that their 
Memory will remain by their Sepulchres to all Poſterity; that which 
fan all Works 6f Art, making them ſtill more freſh and 


— 


uriſhing : witneſs Spoils of War there frequently digged up, as 


formerly remembred : ſeveral encamping Places of thoſe ſeveral 


Nations in all Parts of the Plain even yet appearing, no Place in 


the whole Iſland, reſpecting the Circuit, having more Remains of 


them: alſo that huge Trench, mentioned before by the Name of 
Wanſdike, running through the very Bowels of them, ſuch man- 


ner of Trenches appearing no where in any Part of England be- 


Cam. fo. 490, 


ſide, ſaving where the like Plains intervene ; ſo at Newmarket 
Heath the like Trench, vulgarly called Devil's Dike, as if made 
by Devils, not by Men, is to be ſeen; though in ancient Times it 
was the Limits of the Kingdom of the Eaſt Angles, and it took End, 
as Camden very well obſerves, where the Paſſages by Reaſon of 
Woods grew cumberſome : Which, if the like be granted for Hanſ- 


dike (as is very - probable, it ending alſo with the Plains) then 


without Controverſy there were no more Woods in Times of old 
on Salisbury Plains' than at this Day, it running overthwart them, 


as in a direct Line from Eaſt to Weſt. And who knows not, that 


other manner of Fortifications than running Trenches upon direct 
Lines are to be caſt up for Defence of woody ' Situations ? But 
why urge more Authorities, when the Inhabitants: of the Count 


tell us, the Soil or Ground being hot, dry, and chalky is alto- 


gether improper for the Growth of Trees. Thus then the Situati- 


on of the Place, ſo antipathizing in all Reſpects with the Nature 


and Qualities anciently attributed to Diana, and the Manner, Form, 


and Order of this Antiquity ſo contrary to the Cuſtom uſed by the 
Ancients in erecting her Temples, no Reaſon wherefore this Temple 


t on 
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Stone-Heng ſhould be concciv'd as erected for Celebration of the 
ſuperſtitious Ceremonies anciently aſcribed unto her Worſbip. 
Some, again, would have Szone-Heng conſecrated to Pan; be- 
cauſe Pan a Greek Word ſignifying the Unztverſe, under him the 
Z whole Frame of Nature was adored. And therefore, the Ancients 
| made his Statues with Horns, faith Servzus, expreſſing thereby the 
| Beams of the Sun, and Horns of the Moon; thoſe iſſuing from his 
| Forchcad, and turning upwards towards Heaven, as Boccace will 
$ have it, ſignified the Celeſtial Bodies: feigning alſo, as the World : 
moves with extraordinary Swiftneſs, nd rde likewiſe in ſpeed 


e 
. 


4 of running. By the purple, ruddy, and enflamed Face, attributed 
; to Pan, that pure Fire, above all other Elements holding his 
Place in the Confines of the Celeſtial Spheres, was demonſtrated : 
by his large long Beard deſcending down upon his Breaſt, the two 
.z ſuperiour Elements, Air and Fire, of a maſculine Nature, ſending 
; down their Impreſſions upon the other two, naturally Feminine, 
7 was ſhewed : by the ſpotted Skin covering his Breaſt and Shoul- 
| ders, the cighth Sphere wholly embelliſhed with glorious Stars ; 
inveloping in like Manner all appertaining to the Nature of ſub- 
; lunary Creatures was repreſented : by the Sheep-hook which he 
held in one Hand, Nature's Dominion over all things (according 
to Boccace) was ſignified : and as Servius faith, becauſe this Staff 
or Rod was crooked, the Year revolving into it ſelf, was thereby 
expreſſed: in the other Hand holding a Pipe, conſiſting of ſeven 
Reeds, whereby the Celcſtial Harmony conecived by ſome to have 
ſeven Sounds, and ſeven different Tunes, according to the Num- 
f ber of the Planets, and their Spheres which arc ſeven, was ſo ſet 
5 forth. 
d  Afﬀeer this Manner Mythologi/ts diſcourſe of Pan, with various 

Opinions, according to the ſubtile Niceties of their ſeveral Fancics : 
and in theſe Reſpects, as having Relation to the Heavens, this An- 

tiquity Stone-Heng is imagined ſacred to Him. Tis true, if My- 

thology, and not demonſtrative Reaſons, were to be fixt upon in mat- + 

ters of Architecture, the former Conceptions might be ſome Ground N 
| to frame Conjectures Stone-Heng ſacred to Pan. But, Architec- 
to ture depending upon Demonſtration, not Fancy, the Fictions of 
Mythologiſts are no further to be embraced, than as not imperti- | 

nently conducing to prove real Truths. Wherefore, the afore- 
ſaid ancient Rules for building Temples conſidered, and compar- 

ing the Order, Form, Aſpect and Situation of the Temples to Pan, 
with the like in this Antiquity, ſo much Contraricty is found be- 
twixt them, as may convince any reaſonable Judgment Srone-Heng 

not dedicated to Him. * 
4 Dan paſtorum, venatorum, & univerſæ vitæ ruſticanæ præſidem 
> = creaiderunt Antiqui, ſaith Natalis Comes. Pan was the reputed Nat. cm. 
God amongſt the Ancients, of Shepherds, Huntſmen, and all thoſe © & 
| that led an agreſtick Life. The ſame Author allo calling him Pz/- 

; catorum Deum, the Cod of Fiſhermen as well as Shepherds. Ar- 
cadibus Deorum antiquiſſimus & honoratiſſimus eſt Pan, ſaith Di- Dim. Hal. 
2 onyſus : Pan is the moſt ancient, and moſt honoured Deity of the ah. "Op 

Arcadians. And in Arcadia it ſelf, where he was principally ador- * | 
ed, they built his Temples for the moſt Part in Towns of the _ 
orm 
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Form and Order as to Juno: In the Town of Heræa, habet Pan 
templum ſuum (faith Pauſanias in his Deſcription of Arcadia) quod 
olim Junoni dicatum fuit ; Pan had his Temple which anciently was 
dedicated to Juno, Now, the Order appropriated to Juno by the 
Romans, was the Tonick, as is manifeſt from Vitruvius, who tells 
us, To Juno, Diana, and Bacchus, and to the other *Deitzes of 
the fame Quality, they built Temples of the Ionict Order. The 
Form in like Manner of her ſacred Structures was. quadrangular, 
as in Mount Aventine, in foro Olitorio (or the Herb Market) in 
Mount Quirinal, and elſewhere amongſt the Romans the Ruins 
of her Temples do evidently witneſs: as alſo, her Temples ancient- 
ly at Argos, and amongſt the E/zans in Greece, built of the like 
Form, and of the Doric Order. But this —_— is of the ſe- 
vere Tuſcan Work, and of a round Figure. The Temples to Pan 
had a Portico only in Front, at Stone-Heng it continues round 
about the Cell. The Temples to Pan were not expoſed to the 
open Air, and built uncovered as Stone-Heng was, but had Roofs 
upon them. For, Ignis ei perpetuus ardebat, therein they kept per- 


petual Fire, as at Acaceſium a Town alſo of the Arcadians; all Tem- 


ples wherein they kept ſuch Fires being covered, as the Temple to 
Apollo at Delphos amongſt the Greeks, and to Veſta at Rome amongſt 
the Romans. But, if at any Time they did erect them diſtant 
from a Town, reſerving always the Form and Order, they choſe 
ſuch Situations as wholly environed with Trees; for Example, the 
Temple to Pan in Mount Lyceus, was compaſſed in with a thick 
Wood, condenſo circumſeptum luco, as Pauſanias hath it: ſo like- 
wiſe, that Temple ſacred to Him in the Parthenian Foreſt, ac- 
cording to the ſaid Author. Now, this Temple Stone-Heng is ſi- 
ted in an open champain Country, where ſcarce a Buſh or Tree, 
much eſs thick Woods or Foreſts, to be ſeen throughout the 
whole Plain; nor was there ever any in Times of old as Hiſtory 
remembers; and the Nature of the, Soil, as I am informed, is no 
wiſe proſperous for their growing there, as is ſufficiently before 
declared. | 
But Pan (ſay they) being the God of Shepherds, why might not 
Stone-Heng to gratify them be cre&ed, and conſequently by the 
Romans dedicated to their God Pan? no Place in the whole 
Iſland more abounding with Sheep, than the circumadjacent Plains; 
the almoſt innumerable Flocks whereof, not only moſt plentifully 
ſatisfying. the bordering Inhabitants for Food; but, from their de- 


licate Fleeces, a great Part of the known Univerſe are clad alſo. 


I anſwer, amongſt the Romans (declared at large before to be Foun- 
ders of Stone-Heng) I do not find any one Temple, Holy Houſe, 
Sanctuary, Grove,. Altar, or any ſuch like ſacred Structure conſe- 
crated to Pan in their own Country; much lefs any Temple de- 


dicated unto Him by them in Britain: and therefore, utterly im- 


probable this Temple Stone-Heng ſhould be erected by the Romans 
unto Pan. . | | W 

There was a Temple indeed, built to Pan Lycens on Mount 
Palatine , by thoſe Arcadians which accompanied Evander 
into Italy; in which, though the Romans in ſucceeding Times 


performed the ſame Rites, as the Arcadians anciently had inſti- 
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tuted; yet, He paſſed with the Romans under the Name of Lu- 7afin. 18. 43; 
percus, and in Honour of Him, as ſome Authors of Opinion, cer- 
tain Feſtivals or Games called Lupercalia, at Rome only, not in 
Provinces conquered by them, were ſolemnized by the Romans; 
Noblemens Sons running in thoſe Games, according to the pri- Plutarch, i 
mitive Inſtitution ſetting forth and beginning their Courſe at Mount 3% ,, 
Palatine, and ſo round about the City to the ſame Place again. * 55 
I may not omit, nevertheleſs, that ſeveral Authors deliver the Lu- 
percalia were inſtituted in Thankfulneſs to Lupa, or the Wolf that 
gave Romulus ſuck, and the Courſe of thoſe Games beginning at 
Mount Palatine (not fo much in remembrance it ſecms of Pan's 
Temple there, as) from the Lupercal, or the very Place they ſay Pin. in nom; 
where Romulus was caſt our. 

Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus tells us the Arcadians built the afore- Dim. Il. . 
ſaid Temple to Pan, idoneo invento loco, &c. when they had found 
out a convenient Place for it adjoyning to their Habitations : the 
Condition or Nature of which Place is not unworthy your Ob- 
ſervation ; tor by his Deſcription thereof we ſhall caſily perceive 
what manner of Situation was by the Arcadian Shepherds held 
proper for performing the Ceremonies of their God Pan. Eis 
Words are, Erat tum, ut fertur, ſpelunca ſub tumulo magna, denſò 
querceto contecta, & ſub petris profundi fonticuli, ſoliimque rupibus 
contiguum nemoroſum, & frequentibus ac proceris opacum arbortibus : 
ibi ara deo extrutta, more patrio ſacra e Onder the Hill 
(to wit, Mount Palatine) was anciently, as Report goes (faith he) 
a great Cave of Den, covered over by a thick Grove, deep Wells 
or Rivulets running amongſt the Stones of the Cave, and round 
about it a Wood, by the many and tall Trees growing therein, very 
dark and obſcure: there the Altar of the God was placed, and 
his Sacrifices after their Country manner performed. Now is Stone- 
Heng thus ſited, or was there ever any ſuch like Place near this 
Antiquity e£ Of all the Places in England that I know, none comes 
nearer that Cave, than Ochy-hole in Somerſetſhire: And if the 
Ancients held ſuch diſmal Situations only proper for Pans Tem- 

ples, then without peradventure Jfone-Heng was never created in 
Honour of him, they being no Innovators in their Superſtitions. 

A further Obſervation may be made to our Purpoſe, upon the 
aforeſaid Deſcription, Erat tum antrum magnum, it was anciently 
(faith Dionyſius) 4 great Cave. But in his own Time, which was p;,, 48. x. 
under Auguſtus, the Romans had ſo choaked up the Place with 
Building, that the Manner how Paus Temple in old Time ſtood, 

was hardly to be diſcovered : nunc quidem edificiis (faith he) fanum 
circumquaque ſepientibus, difficilis conjettura eſt 25 olim loci na- 
tura fuerit: At this preſent, verily, the Temple being every Way 
environed with Buildings, it is hardly to be conjeftured in what 
manner of Place it anciently ſtood. This was the Cauſe which 
enforced him to deliver to Poſterity the former Deſcription meer- 
ly upon Report. Certainly then, the Romans employing the Place 
to profaner Uſes, Pans Deity was little eſteemed by them; other- 
wiſe, they would never have polluted it, by ſetting up private 
Houſes upon the Place conſecrated to him. Now the Romans {light- 


% 


ing him after this Manner at home, little Reaſon appears ſo' mag- 
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nificent a Structure as Stone-Heng, ſhould be crefted by them for 
Adoration of Pan in other Countries. 

Furthermore, the Sacrifices in Times of old offered to Pan were 
Milk and Honey, offered up in ſimple Shepherd's Crooks or Earthen. 
Pitchers: quare non rite ſacrificabant, qui tauros illi immolabant, 
aut qui in aureis poculis lac aut vinum offerebant, &c. Wherefore, 


Nat. Con. l. 5. they (acrificed not aright, ſa ith Natalis Comes, who immolated Bulls 


Platin, m Bon, 


Dion, bib. 53. 


— 


or Oxen unto him, or out of golden Cups poured forth Milk or Wine 
upon his Altars; for Goblets of that Metal were proper only for 
the ſupernal and celeſtial Deities, not to Terreſtrial, and ſuch as 
had Care of Herdſmen or Shepherd Swains. To which Purpoſe 
alſo, the ſame Author out of Apollonius Smyrneus remembers Pan, 
thus ſpeaking of himſelf : 


Sum Deus agreſtis, cur his ſunt aurea ſacris 
Pocula ? quo vinum funditis Italicum ? 
Ad petram cur ſtat taurus cervice ligatus ? 
arcite : non hec eſt vittima grata mihi. 
Pan montanus ego ſum, ligneus, ipſaque veſtis 
Pellicea eſt : muſtuum e fittilibuſque bibo. 


In Engliſh thus : 


A rural God am I, in 2 7 Cup 

The Falern Wine, why then dye offer up? 

Why, at mine Altar, ſtands the ſtern Bull bound, 
Or Ox that's fat, with Laurel girland croum d? 
Spare ye ſuch coſt : no grateful Victims theſe 

Are unto me, others leſs coſtly pleaſe. 

A Mountaineer, a Wood-man clad in Skin 

Am TI: your Wine in Earthen Veſſels bring. - 


But the Sacrifices anciently offered at Stone-Heng (already remem- 
bred) were Bulls or Oxen, and ſeveral Sorts of Beaſts, as appears 
by the Heads of diyers Kinds of them, not many Years ſince, there 
digged up. 7) 2 

As for that of the Pantheon, it is very well known the An- 
cients ſo called it, not in any Relation to Pan, but becauſe it 
was ſacred to Fove the Revenger, and according to others to Cybele, 
and all Gods. For which Reaſon, Bonzface the Fourth obtained 
Licence from the Emperor Phocas, to conſecrate it to the Virgin 
Mary, and all Saints. And who knows not the Architecture there- 
of wholly different from this of S7one-Heng ? The Pantheon hath 
its Cell encloſed with a continued ſolid Wall, and the Portico on- 
ly in Front, of the delicate Corinthian Order; of which Order the 
inner Part conſiſted likewiſe, being vaulted in moſt admirable and 
magnificent Manner. From whence Dion Caſſius delivers his Opini- 
on, inde id nominis habere, quod forma convexa faſtigiatum, cel; ſimi- 
litudinem oftenderet ; it tobe called the Pantheon, becauſe by the Form 
7 that Vault wherewith covered, it repreſented the Concave of 


Heaven, or (as others will) the Figure of the World; for the 
World being Man's Houle, the Firmament is as the vaulted Roof 


thereof. 
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thereof. At the Crown of the Vault it had an opening, by which 
only it received Light and Air. But this Antiquity Stone-Heng 
built of a grave and humble Order (as is ſaid before) had a double 
Portico continuing round about it, the Cell thereof free and open, 
and every way expoſed to the Air, received Light from all Parts. 
Wherefore leaving theſe, Stone-Heng was dedicated, as I conceive, 
to the God Cælus, by ſome Authors called Cælum, by others Ura- 
nus, from whom the Ancicnts imagined all things took their Be— 
ginning. My Reaſons are, Firſt, in Reſpect of the dituation there- 
of; for it ſtands in a Plain, remote from any Town or Village, in 
a free and open Air, without any Groves or Woods about it. 
Secondly, in Regard of the Aſpef; for Stone-Heng was neve co- 
vered, but built without a Roof. Which Decorum the Romans ever 
obſerved, both in the Situation and Aſpect of the Temples dedi- 
cated to this their God, and to 7ove the Lightner, the Sun, and 
the Moon. Jovi fulguratori, & Celo, & Soli, & Lung, edificia vin. 1. :. 
ſub divo Hypethraque conſtituuntur : To Jove the Lightner, and 
to Coelus, and to the Sun, and to the Moon, they erected Buildings 
in the open Air and uncovered, faith Vitruvius in the ſecond Chap- 
ter of his firſt Book. Take with you alſo his Reaſon. Horum 
enim Deorum & ſpecies & effettus in aperto mundo atque lucenti 
præſentes videmus, becauſe both the Forms and Effects of theſe 
Deities, we behold preſent before our Eyes, in a clear and open 
View. Another Reaſon I find alſo why they built their Temples Sd. Aug. 
to Celus, and thoſe other Deitics uncovered as Stone-Heng : be- 2%. 
cauſe they counted it an heinous Matter to ſee thoſe Gods confin- 
ed under a Roof, whoſe doing good conſiſted in being abroad. 
Thirdly, in Regard of the Form of Stone-Heng, which is cir- 
cular. This Figure was proper to the Temples of Cælus and Tellus, Pier. Valer. 
whom the Ancicnts called Veſta, as Valerianus (in his Hierogly- Vie. d. 39. 
phicks) affirms. Non ſolamente la 42 ma una ſumplice piegatura 
di ruota, appreſſo gli Egizziani demonſtrava il Cielo: Not only 
(faith he) the circular Form, but the meer Segment of a Circle 
amongſt the Egyptians was an Hieroglyphick of Coclus. And to 
this Purpoſe alſo, Leo Baptiſta Albertus uſeth theſe Words. Adem Teo par. A 
Veſte, quam eſſe terram putarent, rotundam ad pile ſimilitudinem, lb. 7. 


faciebant : Unto Veſta, whom they reputed to be the Earth, they 


built Temples of a round Form Globelike. Beſides, obſerve what 
Philander commenting on Vitruvius tells us. Templorum quan- — - 4 
quam alia fiant quadrata, alia multorum angulorum, Cal naturam 
amitati veteres, imprimis rotundis ſunt delettati : Although (faith 
he) the Ancients made ſome Temples ſquare, ſome of ſix Sides, 
others of many Angles, they were eſpecially delighted with making 
ee round, as repreſenting thereby the Form or Figure of Coclum, 
eaven. 
Fourthly, in Reſpect of the Order whercof Stone-Heng built. 
The Severity of this Tuſcan Work, retaining in it a Shew (as it 
were) of that firſt Face of Antiquity (as A. Palladio Terms it) be- 4%. Pal. 18. x, 
ing moſt agreeable to the Nature of this their God, reputed the 
ancienteſt of all their Dities, and Father of Saturn. For, it was 


the Cuſtom of the Ancients (as in Part I remembred before) to 


appropriate the ſeveral Orders of Architecture, according to the 
particular 
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particular Qualifications of thoſe they deified. Miner væ, & Marti, 
& Herculi, ædes Doricæ fient : his enim diis propter Virtutem, 


ſine deliciis ædiſicia conſtitui decet : To Minerva, and Mars, and 


Hercules, Temples of the Dorick Order were made ; for, to theſe 
Deities in reſpett of their valiant Actions, it was requiſite to 
build without Delicacy. Veneri, Floræ, Proſerpinæ, Fontium Nym- 
phis, Corinthio genere conſtitute, aptas videbuntur habere 27 
rates, qudd his diis propter teneritatem, graciliora & florida, foli- 
i/que 4 volutis ornata opera facta auger? videbuntur juſtum deco- 
rem: To Venus, Flora, Proſerpina, the Fountain Nymphs, the Corin- 
thian Order was thought moſt * 4.48 becauſe unto theſe, in regard 
F their tender Natures, the Work ſeemed to advance a juſt Deco- 
rum, when made delicate and flouriſhing, and adorned with Leaves 
and Volutes. Funoni, Diane, Libero Patri cæteriſque diis qui 
eadem ſunt ſimilitudine, ſi ædes Ionicæ conſtruerentur, habita erat 
ratio mediocritatis, quod & ab ſevero more Doricorum, & a tene- 
ritate Corinthiorum, temperabitur earum inſtitutio proprietatis: To 
Jun Diana, Bacchus, and to the other Deities of the ſame Qua- 
ity, building Temples of the lonick Order, they had regard wnto 
the Mean, that 2 the ſevere Manner of the Dorick, and Deli- 
cacy of the Corinthian, the Condition of their Endowments might 
be duly moderated, faith Vitruvius. To Jupiter, Sol, and Luna, 
though they made Temples ſub diuvo open to the Air and without 
Roofs like this Antiquity ; yet were they not built of ſevere and 
humble, but moſt delicate Orders, and accordingly were adorned 
with coſtly Ornaments, and beautified with various Enrichments 
in ſeyeral Sorts of Sculpture, as by the Ruins of them in diyers 
Parts of Italy remaining to this Day, evidently appears. Reſpect- 
ing therefore this Decorum uſed by the Ancients in building their 
Temples, and that this Work Stone-Heng is principally compoſed 
of a moſt grave Tuſcan Manner, by juſt Proportions of an agree- 
able Form ; it is in mine Opinion, as I ſaid before, moſt agree- 
able to the Quality and Condition of that ancient Cælus, whom 
Antiquity reputed the very Stem whence all thoſe Deities in ſucceed- 


Apollod. ib. 1. ing Ages proceeded, Ccelus ex eadem 45 — ( [cilicet Tellure) pro- 


creavit Occanum, Calum, Hyperionem, &c. & noviſſimum omnium 
Saturnum fuſcepit. Coœlus, by the ſame Wife (to wit Tellus) had 
Oceanus, Coœlum, Hyperion, &c. and laſt of all begat Saturn. 
To which Purpoſe alſo Lactantius, I find Uranius by his Wife 
Veſta had Saturn and Ops: Saturn attaining the Government, cal- 
led his Father Uranins, Coelus, and his Mother Terra; that by 
this Change of Names, he might the more magnify the Splendor 
of his Original, &c. Further, I conceive it will not be imperti- 
nent to our Purpoſe in hand, to deliver what the Ancients have 
reported of Celts; and wherefore they aſcribed divine Honours un- 
to Him. | 

According to the Poets, Cælus was not that huge Machine adorn- 
cd with Stars, which Orpheus faith was compoſed for Habitation 
of the Planets, and other Deities, and which we behold moving. 
with continual Revolution, but a certain Man ſo called, Son to 
Ether and Dies, that is, della virtù ardente, & della luce famoſay 


Boccace lib, 3. of tranſcendent Influence and reſplendent Brightneſs, as Boccace hath it. 


: | By 
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By Hiſtories, eſpecially Diodorus Siculus, it's thus delivered. Scri- Diode, lib, 4; 
bunt primum regnaſſe apud Altandites-Coelum : Homineſque antea 
per agros diſperſos, ad catum , condendaſque urbes exhortatum, a 
fera eos agreſtique vita ad mitiorem cultum extitiſſe, &. They write, 
he which firſt reigned over the Atlantides was Coelus, and that he in- 
vited Men, living diſperſedly before throughout the Fields, to convene, 
and dwell in Companies together, exhorting them to build Towns, 
and reducing them from wild and ſavage to the Converſation of 
civil Life: Tanght them alſo to ſow Corn and Seeds, and divers 
other things belonging to the common Uſe of Mankind, ruled like- 
wiſe over a great Part of the World from Eaſt to Weſt; was a 
diligent Obſerver of the Stars, and foretold Men divers things to 
come: The Tear (before confus d) bringing into Order, according to 
the Courſe of the Sun, reducing it alſo into Months after the 
Moon's Courſe, and appointing hikewiſe the ſeveral Seaſons of the 
Tear. Ii hereby many, ignorant of the perpetual Courſe of the Stars, 
and amazed at his future Predittions, did verily believe he par- 
ticipated of Divine Nature, and therefore after his Death, as 


etl —— — 
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well for Benefits received from him, as great Knowledge of the 


Stars, they conferred on him immortal Honours, and adored him 
as a God. And, as appears, called Coclus, in regard of his Skill 
in the celeſtial Bodies, as alſo for divers other Cauſes, eternal 
King of all the World. Thus Diodorus. It being an ordinary 
Cuſtom among the Heathens to deity, and cſtecm for Gods, ſuch 
excellent Perſonages, as either had well ruled, or governed them, 
or done any notable thing among them to their eſpecial Benctir, 
or good liking. Such, were they Men, or Women, remained with 
the Name, Reputation, and Reverence of Gods or Goddeſſes after 
their Deaths. | 

Furthermore, according to the Philoſophers; Men (they knew 
not how) by Nature ſoon wanting, and by Inſtinct as ſoon ſceking 
ſome God (inſtead of apprehending better) deified the % to Senſe. 
Whereupon, out of all Entities, as moſt glorious to the Eye, they 
firſt made choice of Heaven, and Heavenly Bodies; conſidering Pu. Pil. 
again, as the moſt beneficial Objects, thoſe living Creatures, and . 4. 1. 
Fruits which the Earth beneath brought forth, ro make compleat 
Generations, they coupled Cælus to Tellus, adoring Heaven as 
Father, and Earth as Mother to theſe; the pouring down of 
Showers from Heaven ſecming inſtead of natural Seeds, and the 
Earth as a Mother to conceive, and bring forth the fame. 

Fifthly, the Sacrifices in Times of old offered to Cælus were 
Bulls or Oxen, their great God Jupiter himſelf, as J find in No- 
ſinus, offering ſuch Victims unto him. Ante pugnam, quæ cum kali. lb. 2. 
Cigantibus in Creta habita eſt, JIovem ſacrificaſſe dicumt Soli, Cœlo, . 5. 
as Terræ bovem: Before the Battel ſtruck with the Giants in 
Crete, they ſay 2 facrificed an Ox to Sol, Coelus and Terra. 
Now that there hath oftentimes been digged out of the Ground at 
Stone- Heng, the Heads of ſuch Beaſts, in all probability anciently in 


that Place ſacrificed, I necd not again remember, being it is fo - 
well known. . | | 

Sirthly, all the upright Stones in this Antiquity are Pyramidal 

like Flames, in Imitation of theſe e,Z#rherial Fires, wherewith the 
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Heaven is adorned. Now, that Fire hath the Form of a Pyra- 
mis is evident, percioche, eſſendo largo da baſſo, into no allo mete- 
ria & eſca, da che / paſce, finiſce in acuta fiamma che riguardo 
al Cielo: Becauſe, being large at the Bottom, in reſpect 4 the 
Matter and Fuel, by which it is fed, it finiſbes in an acute Flame 


' tending upwards towards Heaven. And that the Heavens are 


adorned: with Fires, Natalis Comes in his Mythology, out of Or- 
pheus, makes apparent. Nihil aliud efſe Cælum exiſtimans, niſi 
hunc ethera qui conſtat ex altiſſimis illis ignibus e the 
Heaven to be no other thing, but this Air which conſiſteth of thoſe 
tranſcendent Fires. 

Laſtly, that Stone-Heng was anciently dedicated to Cælus I collect 
from the Conformation of the Work. For the Conformation of the 
Cell and Porticus in the Plan, was deſigned with four equilateral 
Triangles, inſcribed in a Circle, ſuch as the Aſtrologers ule in de- 
ſcribing the twelve celeſtial Signs in muſical Proportions. Accord- 
ing to that of Vitruvius; In ea or phe mag quatuor ſcribantur 
trigona paribus lateribus & intervallis, que extremam lineam cir- 
cinationis tangant ; In the Conformation thereof, let four Triangles 
be inſcribed of equal Sides and Intervals, which may touch the 
extreme Part of the Circumference : quibus etiam in duodecim ſig- 
norum celeſtium deſcriptione, Aſtrologi ex muſica convenientia aſtro- 
rum ratiocinantur; by which Figures alſo, Aſtrologers from the mu- 


ſical Harmony of the Stars ground their Reaſonings, as concerning 


the Deſcription of the twelve celeſtial Signs. Beſides the Cell it 
ſelf, in the Formation thereof, is caſt into an Hexagon, one of 
the three Figures, likewiſe uſed by Aſtrolagers in. their aforeſaid 
Arguments of the Sympathy of the Stars. Figuris tribus (faith 
Philander) utuntur Aſtrologi, Trigoni, Tetragono & Hexagono : 
The Aſtrologers make uſe of three Sorts of Figures, the Triangle, 
Tetragon, and Hexagon. Furthermore, the three Entrances lead- 
ing into the Temple from the Plain, were comparted by an 
cquilateral Triangle; which was the Figure whereby the Ancients 
expreſſed what appertained to Heaven, and Divine Myſteries alſo. 
Aggiungono 1 ! (ſaith Pierius Valerianus) che un triangolo ſem- 
plice di lati uguali, e indizio di divinita, overo effigie di coſe ce- 
leſti : The Magi add, that a Triangle of equal Sides is a Symbol of 
Divinity, or Sign of celeſtial Matters. Now this Antiquity conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral Stones, orderly diſpoſed into one entire Work, in 
Imitation, as it were, of thoſe ſeveral Stars which appearing to us 
in the Heavens in Form of a Circle, are called the celeſtial Crown ; 


and wholly deſigned by thoſe Schemes wherewith Aſtrologers uſe 


to deſcribe celeſtial Bodies; which Figures, uſually applied by them 
to particular Accidents only, being all joyntly made Uſe of by 
the Architect for Conformation of this ſacred Structure, it is not 
improbable Stone-Heng was ſo compoſed, becauſe dedicated to 
Celum. Yea further, (if lawful to compare an idolatrous Place 
with ſo divine a Work) was not the Temple at Hieruſalem adorn- 
ed with the Figures of Cherub:ms, that thereby the Nations of the 
Earth might know it was the Habitation of the living God? and, 
why not in like Manner this Temple compoſed by Aſtrological Fi- 
gures, that after Ages might apprehend, it was anciently conſecrat- 
ed to Cælus or Cælum Heaven? | But 


— 
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But in this Conjecture, concerning ſuch kind of Temples as this 
at Stone-Heng, what faith the learned Patriarch of Aquileia ? Io 


credo, che quel Tempio ſenza (Pare ** alcune coſe del Cie- 
lo, gli eſfetti delle quali ſono nello ſcoperto: I believe that Temple with- 


out Walls (ſpeaking of the Monopteros aforeſaid) had a Relation to 


Coelum (Heaven) becauſe the Effects thereof are openly diſplayed 
to the full View of all Men. Sri 200 

Camden tells us he had heard, that in the Time of King Henry 
the Eighth, a Table of Metal was found, not far from this Anti- 
yy cngraven with divers ſtrange Characters, which being not 
egible, was neglected and loſt : had, indeed, that Table been found 
within the Work it ſelf it might happily have brought to light 
ſomewhat in relation to Szone-Heng. And by all likelihood, in 
Time ſome Inſcriptions may therein be found, it being the 
Cuſtom as well of Greeks as Romans, in Times of greateſt Anti- 
ve; to lay Inſcriptions (uſually) under the firſt Stones ſet in what 

orks ſoever; eſpecially, thoſe of any great Magnificence, Where- 
fore, I adviſe mine honoured Friend Laurence Waſhington Eſquire, 
in whoſe Demeſnes this Antiquity ſtands, ro whom I am much 
obliged, for his friendly Notice of what things have been there of 
late Years diggcd up, that he would be ſolicitous upon any Scarch 


made there, to enquire after them, and if any found not to neg- 


lect, or curiouſly conceal them, but preſerve and willingly produce 
the ſame. 

_ 1 ſuppoſe, I have now proved from authentick Authors, and the 
Rules of Art, Stone-Heng ancicntly a Temple, dedicated to Cælus, 
built by the Romans; cither in, or not long after thoſe Times (by 
all likelihood) when the Roman Eagles ſpreading their command- 
ing Wings over this and, the more to civilize the Natives, in- 
troduc'd the Art of Building amongſt them, diſcovering their am- 
bitious Deſire, by ſtupendious and prodigious Works, to cternize the 
Memory of their high Minds to ſucceeding Ages. For, the Mag- 
nificence of that ſtately Empire, is at this Day clearly viſible in no- 


thing more than in the Ruins of their Temples, Palaces, Arches 


Triumphals, Aquedutts, Thermæ, Theaters, Amphitheaters, Cirques, 
and other ſecular, and ſacred Structures. 1 

Hiſtory affords only Contemplation, whereby their great Actions 
are made concciycable alone to Reaſoning : but the Ruins of their 
Buildings Demonſtration, which obvious to Senſe, arc even yet as 
ſo many Eyc-witneſles of their admir'd Atchievements: 


Roma quanta fuit, ipſa ruina docet, _ 
How great Rome was, her Ruins yet declare. 
Opinions fancied to the contrary, I have rendred improbable, the 
Authors of them in reſpect of this Antiquity being not only mo- 
dern; but alſo, what ſaid by them Romance-like hatched out of 
their own Brains, even as other Fables invented by them, touching 
the Britains of old. Men poſſeſt nevertheleſs, with a former Con- 
ceit of Things, endure not by any Means new Opinions, having 
not commonly Patience to ſearch long after the Truth thereof. 
To them, ever the more generally received, the truer Things ſeem, 
| 2 * accounting 
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accounting all of their own Time deſpicable; inſomuch, as ſome 
are ſo far in Love with vulgarly received Reports, that it muſt be 
taken for Truth, whatſocver related by them, though nor Head, nor 
Tail, nor Foot, nor Footſtep in it oftentimes of Reaſon or com- 
mon Senſe. They that believe Feffrey Monmouthis ipſe dixit, may 
make themſelves merry therewith; in pleaſing their own Fancy, 
they diſpleaſe not mine. As I have delivered my own Judgment 
freely, all Reaſon they ſhould enjoy theirs. But ſuch as fail in 
the vaſt Ocean of Time, amongſt the craggy Rocks of Antiquity, 
ſteering their Courſe, betwixt anciently approved Cuſtoms, and con- 
vincing Arguments, guided by good Authority, and found Judg- 1 
ment, arrive much ſafer, and with better Repute, in the fecure I 
Haven of undoubted Truth. For mine own Part, I had rather 
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err happily with venerable Antiquity, than ſo much as trouble my 9 
| Thoughts with modern Conceits. Whether, in this Adventure, I : 
f have wafted my Bark into the wiſhed Port of Truth's Diſcoyery A 
| concerning Stone-Heng, I leave to the Judgment of skilful Pilots. 1 
| | I have endeayoured, at leaſt, to give Life to the Attempt, tending, 9 
: perhaps, to ſuch a Degree, as cither may invite others to under- 4 
4 | take the Voyage anew, or proſecute the ſame in more ample Man- x 
1 . ner; in which, I wiſh them their deſired Succeſs, and that with | 
| - 3 proſperous Gales they may make a more full and * Diſcovery. F 
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accounting all of their own Time deſpicable; inſomuch, as ſome 
are ſo far in Love with vulgarly received Reports, that it muſt be 
taken for Truth, whatſocver related by them, though nor Head, nor 
Tail, nor Foot, nor Footſtep in it oftentimes of Reaſon or com- 
mon Senſe. They that believe Jeffrey Monmouth's ipſe dixit, may 
make themſelves merry therewith; in pleaſing their own Fancy, 
they diſpleaſe not mine. As I have delivered my on judgment 
freely, all Reaſon they ſhould enjoy theirs. But ſuch as fail in 
the vaſt Ocean of Time, amongſt the craggy Rocks of Antiquity, 
ſtecring their Courſe, betwixt anciently approved Cuſtoms, and con- | 
vincing Arguments, guided by good Authority, and ſound Judg- | 
ment, arrive much ſafer, and with better Repute, in the ſecure ' 

Haven of undoubted Truth. For mine own Part, I had rather 
err happily with venerable Antiquity, than ſo much as trouble my 
Thoughts with modern Conceits. Whether, in this Adventure, I 
have wafted my Bark into the wiſhed Port of Truth's Diſcovery 
concerning Stone-Heng, I leave to the Judgment of skilful Pilots. | 
I have endeavoured, at leaſt, to give Life to the Attempt, tending, | 
perhaps, to ſuch a Degree, as either may invite others to under- | 
take the Voyage anew, or proſecute the fame in more ample Man- | 
ner; in which, I wiſh them their deſired Succeſs, and that with : 
proſperous Gales they may make a more full and certain Diſcovery, | 
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